


Your taste will become clear and alive, 

because KENT with the MICRONITE filter 
refines away harsh flavor... refines away hot taste 
...makes the taste of a oigarette mild and kind I 


1 M PO R TA N T 

Get your taste buds back to normal. 
Try a carton of Kent without switch- 
ing and see how Kent is kind-tasting 
to your taste buds, kind-tasting to 
your throat- Enjoy the wonderful 
taste of the world's finest quality 
tobaccos. Then try your old brand! 
What a difference in taste! You'll 
feel better about smoking with the 
taste of Kent. 


A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY-FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES— THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 
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When spring fever gets the best of you. CURLEE sportswear 
brings out the best in you. Fine tailoring of fine fabrics 
is the secret. If you insist on quality, insist on CURLEE. 








IT’S HERE: the world’s newest, finest golf equipment— yours from the 
makers of the Royal Special L/P golf ball chosen by top pros like Bill 
Collins! New Long/Playing U.S. Royal woods and irons. New golf bags 
of U.S. Rubber’s Premier Naugahyde.® New golf gloves, shoes, rain 
jackets, trou.sers. All with The Crowning Touch of extra excellence syn- 
onymous with the name “U.S. Royal.’’ Sold only through golf pro shops! 

United States Rubber 

Rockelellei Center. New York 20. N.Y. 

For inlormation on iny of U. S. Rubber's 33,000 products. .. Ynes • Chemicels • Ittduslnel Rubber Goods • Plastics * Teililes • Footwear... call Circle 7'$000 or wnle Product Inloimalion Center. 
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SfKtRIS iLLCSTBATfll. p«lbll\llirU 

weekly b> Tiw Int . -'4U S. Midic 
gan Ave., Chicago II. III., except 
one issue ai year end. SeconU-claxx 
postage paid at Chicago. Ill and 
at additional mailing oFhccv. Au- 
Ihorixed ax xccond-claxs mail by 
the Post Office Dcparlmem. Oiij- 
wa. Canada and for pay men' ul 
postage in caxh. U.S andCan.idian 
subacripiions S6.7S a year. This 
juuc published in national anO 
separate edilions. Additional pages 
of separate editions nunibs'rcd nr 
allowed Tor as follows' casiern. 
ri-rSiniid western, M l-M I2; west- 
ern, NM.WI2; special. SPI-SPJ. 
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Next week 

THE JOYS OF WATER (tie 
celebrated in a 3 l•[>al•c supple- 
ment which shosvs how VO nill- 
lion vacationers draw a bounty 
of relaxation und udNcniure 
from U.S. lakes and sticanis. 


JIM BROSNAN. Cincinnati re- 
licl' pitcher and author, writes 
of brush-back pitches, .spii 
balls. Dcxcdrincs and Martinis 
m anoihcr cxccrpt from his de- 
lightful book, Pe/uunit Race. 


PREAKNESSDAY. Baltimore's 
venerable family reunion, is 
the most civilized day at the 
races in America. Its unique 
Charm and traditions are de- 
scribed by Gerald Holland. 


I'ERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIIIITBU 
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"I'licrc's one sure \va\’ to spot Sutn Snead in any 
golfing LTow'cl. Find the best looking straw. Tlie 
proof i.s in the pietnie.* Sam’s wearing tlie new 
.Mallory "Snead. " Tlie band i.s an e.\eh]si\i‘. 
pri/c-winning textile design. The shape, the 
trim, tlu* careful styling and the rugge<l rich- 
ness of natural cocoa straw are befitting to the 
king of golf, or anyone else. Your Mallory di-aler 
will be glad to demonstr.ite. See hitn, today. 

IVlaillor^f 




For versatile, economy-minded fun 


FALCON CLUB WAGON 

with Budd-built body parts 

A new concept in American tnuisportation, Ford Falcon Club Wagon, 
delivers both economy and quality— in a handsome, versatile package. 

One reason— solid, dependable body components by Budd. The Falcon Club Wagon 
is but one of the twenty leading American cars for which Budd supplies quality components. 
For 50 years, Budd engineering skills have been creatively serving 
all phases of the automotive industry with new products, processes and specialized 
production facilities. To find out how the.se skills and facilities 
can be used to ^/oar advantage, write Rudd Automotive, Detroit 15, Michigan. 
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Budd Automotive products include . . . Fenders • Hoods • Roofs ■ Doors • Body Panels • Chassis Frames • Wheels • Rims • Hubs • Drums • Brakes 
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POINT OF 
FACT 


A Preakness quiz to test the 
ingenuity and add to the knowledge 
of the S2 bettor and the racing expert 


? The trophy for the Prcukne.ss is the WwuT 
lawn Vase. What is its history? 

• The Woodlawn Vase, which is insured to- 
day for S33.000. was made by Tiffany short- 
ly before the Civil War, It was used as a 
trophy by the now-dcfunct Woodlawn Rac- 
ing Association (Louisville, Ky.) and was 
buried somew here in Kentucky during the 
war. In 1904 a Maryland Jockey Club mem- 
ber, Thomas Clyde, won it in a stakes race 
at Sheepshcad Bayin New York, and in 1917 
he gave it to the Maryland Jockey Club as 
the perpetual trophy for the Preakness. A 
half-size reproduction is given each year to 
the owner of the winning horse. 


Send to France 
for these attractive 
Hennessy Brandy Snifters 

I 1 

I Hennessy. 0epl.40-s I 

I p. 0. Bos ISA, Mt. Vernon, New York I 

I Here is my tSollac for 4 Hennessy Gondy I 
I Snifters described in this offer. I 

I Name i 

Address . 

Cily 

' Zone State 

I NOTE: Sorry, this Offer is limited to one i 
I set per person. Offer good in U S. A. only. I 

I I 


What a handsome way to relish the 
golden luxury of Hennessy Cognac, 
This beautiful set of 4 crystal-clear 
glasses, shipped to you direct from Cog- 
nac, France, is yours for only SI. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 

Hennessy Supremacy is maintained 
by the world's largest stocks of aged 
Cognac brandies. 

HENNESSY 

COGNAC BRANDY 
84 Prool • Scnicrfehn 4, Co . Ne« VorK 


? //as any /torse in recent years skipped the 
Kentucky Derby but tvon the Preakness? 

• Brookmcadc Stable's Bold won the 1951 
Preakness after making only two starts as a 
3-ycar-old-Thcsc were both at Pimlico, within 
10 days of the big race. The first he won. and 
in the other he finished a close second. Native 
Dancer ( 1953) was the last Preakness winner 
who had not raced the previous winter. 


? Has any Preakness winner sired a horse who 
also won the Preakness? 

• Yes. five. Man o’ Wart 1920) was the sire of 
War Admiral (1937), Gallant Fox (1930) of 
Omaha <1935), Bold Venture (1936)of As- 
sault (1946). Polynesian (1945) of Native 
iontimifd 
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Ten times faster than raking 

A Parker Sweeper picks up everything . . . grass 
clippings, clumps, leaves, twigs, other debris ... to 
give you a cleaner, healthier, more beautiful lawn. 
And Parker sweeping is ten times faster than 
raking. Parker is a quality sweeper, too. It's built 
to last for years and years. It's the kind used by 
greenskeepers, and they're the men who know. 
Your lawn needs a lift. Pick it up with a Parker. 

9 models: manual, motorized and trailer. 
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Discriminating golfers pick 
the Nadco golf cart for its 
smart styling, advanced engi- 
neering and comfort features. 

From public links to coun- 
try club, smart golfers choose 
Nadco. the cart with the fa- 
mous "golf ball” grip. 

See it at your favorite 
sporting goods retailer, or 
write for catalog- 





Don't -ler'shoft dislortion" sabotage 
your gomel Glasshofl's patented 
Fiberglos design prevents club heod 
wobble . . . gives greoter accuracy 
and distancel 

Play by 

^^ntf€sraft 

Sold thru Pro Shops only 


puts the FISH 
in FISHING! 



Lazy Ike does it again! The Chug 
Ike, smoothest casting popper on 
the market, chugs, pops, and 
darts across the top of the water 
with a motion that fish can’t 
resist. Available in various sizes 
and colors. 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG 

i/rjyjAi 


C O R PO RAT I O N 


Dancer (I95.t). .mil Citation (1948) of J-a- 
biiis (1956). 

? Fmihu'w \riiricr'i now earn wi-ifihly 
(colly, I2(> poumk: fillicy, 121 poiiiuly). Hus 
this ulwoy s hevn \o? 

• Prior (o 1924 ihe Preakness was run under 
alluwanec conditions and starters' weights 
sariedeonsiderahls. In fact, one w inner. l.a>- 
minsler in 1910, carried only 84 pounds. 


? Hus any /illy ever won the Freokness? 

• 'i es. four tillies have won the stakes: l-lo- 
carline in IW.^, Whimsical in |V06. Rhine 
Maiden in 1915 and Nellie Morse in 1924. 
The latter won what is probably the wettest 
Preakness in history. She was owned by Car- 
toonist hud Fisher, the creator of comic strip 
characters Mutt and Jeff. 


? H'hul trainer has saMleil I he most Pieuk- 


• K Wyndham \\'aiden trained seven win- 
ners. He won his first Preakness in 1875 with 
I om Ochiltree, and three years later sent out 
the lirst of five consecutive winners for 
Owner G. I.. 1 nrillard. Walden's final win- 
ner. Refund in 1888, raced in his own colors. 
Sunny Jim Fit/simmons — Cialhint l-ox, 
(1930), Omaha (1935), Nashua (1955). 
Bold Ruler (1957)— and H. A. (Jimmy) 
Jones — Faultless (1947), Citation (1948), 
Fabiiis (1956) and Tim Tam (1958)— have 
each trained four winners, more than any 
other trainers still active. 


? M 7i/VA jockey bus riihlen the most Freak- 
ness u/7f/ier.v.^ 

• tddic Arcaro rode the winner six times in 
15 attempts. His lirst two winners— Wlurl- 
away (1941 land Citation ( 1948)— went on to 
capture the Fnplc Crown. His other victories 
were on Hill Prince in 1950, Hold in 1951, 
Nashua in 1955 and Bold Ruler in 1957. Ar- 
earo was second twice in the Preakness and 
third four limes. 

? h) H I'f/v the fastest Freakness at the 
present tiisiance — J 3,16 miles? b) the 
slowest? 

• a ) Nashua, who went on to win more than 
SI million, won the 1955 Preakness in 1:54 
3 -5. breaking the track record as well as the 
slakes record, b) The slowest winning time 
was by Citation, the only other Preakness v ic- 
lor to earn SI million. Racing on a heavy 
track, the Calumet Farm eliampion finished 
in 2:02 2,5. 

- Pat Ryan 
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“MUST*' EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY CAR. When trouble comes, this handy emergency re- 
flector will prove to be a friend indeed. It assembles in 3 seconds, reflects lights of oncoming 
traffic-until help arrives. It’s collapsible. Fits most glove compartments. For your free emergency 
reflector from Nationwide Insurance, just send the coupon below. You’ll receive it by return mail! 


This emergency reflector is provided in the in- 
terest of highway safety t>y an old friend of car 
owners, Nationwide Insurance — the company that 
insures more than 2'/i million American motorists! 



Atntriet's most progrestiv* insuraoct organiiation 

ATIONWIDE 


I Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company | 

I 246 No. High St., Dept M. Columbus 16, OMo ■ 

I Please send me my free Emergency Reflector. ■ 

* NAME . 

I ADDRESS * 

I CITY COUNTY STATE I 

I Fxoirjtinn datg nt nrxgnt ooliry- | 

■ Are you now a Nationwide policynoider? Yes □ No n I 

■ SI S ■ 

— 
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Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company . home office: Columbus, Ohio 




* Jrsdema/k ol The Do» Chemical Company 


Richman's 
Zephyr-Cool 
Zefran* Blend 
for the 

GREAT 

AMERICAN 

LOOK 

Sport coats with a great look and 
a great new feeling! Richman's 
Great American Look. ..trimmer, 
tailer, tapered lines with iight as- 
air feeling across the shoulders. 
A new, wonderful, zephyr-cool 
blend of 65% wool and 35% Zefran* 
acrylic (the super natural fiber) 
gives you greater comfort and 
good iooks... stays wrinkle-free 
in spite of heat and humidity. A 
great sport coat! A great buy... 
valid value . ..at only $29.95. 

Richman 

BROTHERS 

America's Largest Men's Wear Specialists 



THE TIRE THHT GIVES VOL H SECOND CHHNCE 

(THERE'S H SECOND TIRE INSIDE) 


Captive-Air Double Eagle doesn’t go flat. Because it’s actually t^ 
tires in one. ■ Chances are nothing will ever damage the outer tire 
—the famous Goodyear Double Eagle. Giant cords make it 70% 
stronger than an ordinary tire. ■ Yet, if 
the improbable happens, you get another 
chance. Because, inside there’s a second 
tiretoprotectyou— an"innerspare,”made 


of nylon and steel cords, that carries the load for up to 100 miles, 
until you or your wife can conveniently stop for service. There's no 
more fear of blowouts, and no more worry about flats. ■ Beyond any 
question, the Captive-Air Double Eagle is 
the safest tire that man can make and 
money can buy. And surprisingly, it costs 
no more than many other premium tires. 

‘T. Tl>« GoMvcir TireA ftubb*r Cemstnv. Akron 16. Ohio. 


GOODYEAR 

MORE PEOPLE R>0£ ON GOODTtAft TIRES THAN ON ANVOTHER KINO 

Doubl* E«f It. CtellvfAlt. T 



Put out the bottle that shows you know Scotch! 

Enjoy the extra smoothness that has always given 
“Black 8c White” a light, bright character all its own. 

B1ACK& WHITE 

THE SCOTCH WITH CHARACTER 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • BB.B PROOF • THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. C. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 




SCORECARD 


POOR BILLY 

When Billy Caspar came walking up the 
12th fairway at the Tournament of 
Champions last Sunday, he had a two* 
stroke lead over Arnold Palmer. Yet 
you had to figure “Poor Billy. He doesn't 
.stand a chance." And he didn't. Palmer 
birdied the 13th and 15th. then knocked 
in a 25-foot putt from off the green to 
birdie the 18th and win by a stroke, in 
the Palmer fashion. 

With that, the man who is domina- 
ting his fellow professionals like no one 
since Byron Nelson in 1 945, added 1 1 .000 
Las Vegas silver dollars to his Masters 
and Texas Open winnings, giving him 
earnings of 535,300 in five weeks. One 
doubts that any golfer ever had a more 
spectacular and lucrative month. 

It will be small comfort to the com- 
petition then, to hear this private com- 
ment of Palmer's after his win last week- 
end. "Fve been giving it a pretty good 
run since February.” he said. "But I've 
still got a lot of work to do. Don't laugh. 
I'm serious. I’d like to be hitting it bet- 
ter. It's mostly my irons that concern 
me. And my putting isn’t as good as I’d 
like it to be." 

Palmer may be right. But heaven help 
the opposition if he ever gets on his game. 

END OF A STREAK 

They were being called “The Untouch- 
ables.” Through 23 dual matches they 
had carried North Carolina's tennis team 
to as many victories, giving the Tar 
Heels a 34-match winning streak. The 
top five singles men became the pride 
of the campus and they were also the 
big reason to believe that Miami's streak 
of 105 victories, an alltimc college rec- 
ord, might be broken m the meet that 
ended the season. 

Carolina sunshine made the day per- 
fect. Students cut labs and took their 
dates to the tennis courts, where 4.000 
were seated at SI each, or climbed trees 
and dormitory buildings to watch. Mi- 
ami Coach Dale Lewis called it “the 
largest crowd ever to sec college tennis 
in this country.” 

Rod Mandelstam. Miami’s South 


African star and former Wimbledon 
junior champion, took on Untouchable 
George Sokol, who 13 years ago fled 
Red C7-echoslovakia with his parents. 
Alas, the first Untouchable went down 
to defeat, 6-1. 6-1, and so did all the 
others. Carolina did win two of three 
doubles matches and the praise of Coach 
Lewis: “Carolina has the best doubles 
team we've .seen this year, but Princeton 
has the best singles." 

Cheer up. North Carolina. A streak of 
34 is by no means bad (and neither is 
Miami’s 106). and you and Miami have 
proved that tennis— amateur, pro or 
open — is still not dead. 

WORTHY CAUSE 

The gimmicks of the press agent are gen- 
erally trite, frequently desperate and 
often tasteless. For trite, desperate bad 
taste, with a touch of the mawkish 
thrown in, we offer you this one. de- 
signed to rouse you into buying a ticket 
for the Philadelphia fight between NBA 
Light Heavyweight Champion Harold 
Johnson and Doug Jones. 

The fascinations of this match have 
thus far been pretty well resisted. So out 
of Jones's training camp this week went 
a telegram over the fighter's signature. 
It was addressed to President Kennedy, 
and it expressed the unctuous hope that 
the Chief Executive would pre.scnt to 
the United Nations a plan whereby 
Jones would fight Champion Floyd 
l*attcrson for the heavyweight title, the 
proceeds to be donated “to help pre- 
serve peace in our world.” 

MAN ON A MISSION 

It is yet no rival to soccer but a certain 
amount of basketball is played in France, 
as it is played almost everywhere these 
days. To encourage the game's develop- 
ment abroad Bob Cousy, veteran star of 
the Boston Celtics, set out last week to 
persuade the F'rench that basketball is a 
“simple, noncomplicaled. smart game." 
in a word, chic. Sponsored by a razor- 
blade manufacturer, he embarked on a 
tour of 15 French cities to demonstrate 
the game's tactics and to stress to indi- 


vidualistic Frenchmen the virtues of 
team play. His sponsor could not have 
picked a better salesman. Cousy. of 
French parentage, is fluent in the lan- 
guage. and no one knows more about 
the inner workings of a court maneuver. 

CULTURAL EXCHANGE 

The most popular show on Japanese 
television these nights, surpassing even 
baseball and adult Westerns, is that gory 
occidental delight, professional wres- 
tling. It follows the hero-villain pattern 
(made in the U.S.A.). and millions of 
credulous Japanese, like millions of cred- 
ulous Americans, believe in it sincerely — 
so sincerely that in one recent week four 
elderly Japanese keeled over with fatal 
heart attacks brought on by the excite- 
ment of “eye-gouging," "biting" and 
other seemingly nasty tricks. 

Western wrestling was imported to 
Japan eight years ago by Rikidozan, a 
famed (and legitimate) sumo wrestler in 
his day. and it has made him wealthy. 
It has also made no contribution what- 
ever to the efforts of the Pcople-io- 
People sports organization, which seeks 
international understanding through 
sport. The villains in these Japanese 
wrestling shows are always foreigners, 
and the foreigners often arc Americans. 
Japanese sports papiers report the bouts 



seriously, perpetuating the notion that 
these arc genuine “world champion- 
ship” bouts between dirty, cheating 
Westerners and decent, heroic Japanese. 

We have nothing to complain about. 
It's a buzzard come home to roost. After 
all, we invented phony wrestling, some 
of our newspaper .sports pages still re- 
port it as if it were on the level and many 
of our villains have been foreigners, 
among them some Japanese. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Lou Boudreau on New York auto- 
graph hunters: “I don't mind signing 
autographs, but in New York they grab 

corilinueiJ 
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Wilson Staff ball leaps" off the 



Inside the Ihm. tough balata cover. 25.5 yards 
ot natural rubber thread are stretched 10 times 
original length and wound to concentrate a 
ton of pressure within the liquid X2F center. 
This inner distance secret gives the ball an 
initial velocity 40'’a faster than the impact speed 
of the club head. 


How can a golf ball possibly 
travel faster than the speed of 
the club head at impact? 
Here’s tlie inside story, the in- 
side story of the Wilson Staff— 
the famous “long iiall." It can 
lielp every golfer get more dis- 
tance out of tile game than ho can 
swing into it. 

Since tlie distance a golf ball 
can travel dei)ends largely on its 
initial velocity. \\’ilson concen- 
trates inside the Staff ball all the 
energy needed to leap off the club 
face 40' r. faster than ihesjieed of 
the club head at impact. 

Inner secrets of the lorig ball 
Only a true liquid is used to form 


the power center of the Wilson 
Staff ball. 

No other material can rleliver 
quite the same crisp feel and click 
as the liquid center, when it re- 
acts on impact to tran.smit instant 
power through the rubber wind- 
ings of the hall. 

Around the exclusive liquidX2F 




THE "LONG BALL" 


Sirobe-sequence photo proves the Wilson Staff ball leaps away 40% faster than the speed of the club head at impact. 
See the ball leaping off the edge of the photo while the same micro-flash has caught the driver at the center of the picture. 

tee 40% faster than you can swing a golf club 


center. Wilson winds 25.5 yards 
of natural rubber thread — 
stretched 10 times its original 
length. This tension builds a full 
ton of pressure within the center. 
This is the distance secret coiled 
inside the Wilson Staff ball. 

No other golf ball can outdis- 
tance the Wilson Staff. 



New polyurethane finish 
stays white for life 
The balata cover is thin for dis- 
tance, tough for lasting durabil- 
ity. And a remarkably white, new 
polyurethane finish bonds per- 
fectly with the cover. Can’t chip, 
can’t turn yellow. More golfers 
than ever want to hit the “long 
ball” this year. Ask for Wilson 
Staff— available only through golf 
professional shops. 

Mickey Wrinht and Sam Snead are mem- 
bers of the Wilson Golf Advisory Staff. 

Watch the National Open 
Saturday, June 16, NBC-TV 



PLAY TO WIN WITH 


U7i£&on. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co.. Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co.. Inc.) 



Daks are an international synonym for sartorial good taste. 
Men who wear them are noticed and admired. No other 
trousers create such a feeling of casual elegance, give such 
confidence and satisfaction. Choose your Daks (and jackets, 
too) from a magnificent array of weights, colours and shades. 
Tailored by S. Simpson Ltd., London, England and franchised 
to the world's most distinguished stores. From $31.50 — slightly 
higher in the Western States. 


SCORECARD continued 

you. tear your clothes and if they don't 
like the way you sign they squirt ink on 
you. Ballpoint pens were a great inven- 
tion." 

• Harry Craft, manager of the Houston 
Colts, when asked where his club will 
finish: "In San Francisco on September 
28th." 

UPSET 

The great internatioiuii candidates* chess 
tournament (to determine who plays 
Mikhail Botvinnik for the champion- 
ship of the world) is under way in Cura- 
cao. Dutch West Indies, and. says a 
sportswriter for the Associated Press. 
"This tropical island off Venezuela has 
gone chess mad." There is a pretty good 
reason for the excitement of the inhab- 
itants. who are now going about their 
business with cars glued to pocket ra- 
dios. like Americans during the World 
Series. 

In fact, there is good reason for ex- 
citement anywhere. This particular can- 
didates' tournament is the most impor- 
tant chess event of the decade, partly 
because of the phenomenal progress of 
19-year-old Bobby Fischer, the U.S. 
chess prodigy, partly because of the des- 
perate ventures of Mikhail Tal. the for- 
mer world champion trying for a come- 
back. If any of the eight contenders was 
given no chance whatsoever it was Pal 
Benko. a 3?-ycar-old Hungarian refugee 
who has become a U.S. citizen. A pleas- 
ant. LintcmperamcnUil craftsman, Benko 
won the U.S. Open championship last 
year. One reason why he was given no 
chance at C.'uracao was that in the can- 
didates' tournament three years ago he 
did not win a single game. The official 
tournament account suggested that he 
should never again appear in such big- 
time competition because of "a despair- 
ing attitude when faced by the leading 
players." 

Well, he seems to have conquered his 
despairing attitude at Curavao. In the 
first round he defeated Bobby Fischer 
easily with a new opening variation that 
Fischer was unable to solve. When he 
then met Mikhail Tal. Benko played his 
unorthodox opening again, and at the 
41st move, when not a whisper was au- 
dible. Tal olTcred his hand in a gesture of 
resignation. "I finally did it." Benko said, 
in bemused wonder. "It's the first time, 
and il feels wonderful.” 

There arc still seven weeks of the 
tournament to go, so Bonko's new chess 
eoniimied 


• Simpson Imports, Inc, 9 East 37th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Makes Downhills Out of LTphills 


Tho new slant on fun rlriving is a 
ready, robust and rollicking V-8 
that would rather go uphill than 
down — and docs both with superb 
case. 

In the ’G'i Hamblcr Ambassador, 
we’ve uppctl the power-per-ponnd, 
the thrill, the go . . . prove<l its 
economy with more miles-per-gaU 
Ion than any V-8 in the Pure 
Oil Performance and Eoonojny 
Trials with 270 HP optional engine 
and overdrive (250lIPisstandard). 
\Ve’ VC taken this action-packed car, 


done it over in deep-pile style, kept 
the big 6-man room, added impor- 
tant engineering atlvances. 

A completely new front-end sus- 
pension, called Road Command 
Suspension, gives you precise new 
handling, new surenoss of control, a 
now-road ride. Xew Double-Safety 
Brake System gives priceless pro- 
tection with separate systems for 
front and rear brakes. They’re 
self-adjusting, too. Both are stan- 
dartl. Xew 000-mile, or 8-year 
chassis lubrication, 4,000-mile en- 


gine oil change — and a whole host 
of other betterments, incUnling the 
solid Rambler virtues of Deep-Dip 
rustprooHng and Oramic-Armored 
muffler an<l tailpipe. 

The total of all this is a hill- 
hungry hustler looking for action 
. . . and priced for action. 

(Jo -sec your Rambler flealcr and 
try out an iVmba.ssador. It's asizzler. 

RAMBLER 

Ambassador V-8 




Whenever you leave home, carry money only you can 
spend; BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 
Loss-proof, theft-proof, cashed only hy 
your signature. Sold at banks everywhere. 





SCORECARD cuntiwicj 

(Jcvclopmcnl will run into trouble. But 
so far he has made it plain that f’ischcr 
and Tal have someone to defeat besides 
each other. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• A F-’rench sporting-goods manufactur- 
er is reported to have produced a new- 
nvion leader material with the charac- 
teristics of a chameleon. It turns yellow- 
ish over sandy bottoms, dark brow n over 
mud. greenish over weeds and so on, 
making it very hard for the lish to see. 

• Ulroy (Crazy l.cgs) Hirsch, general 
manager of the Los .Angeles Kajns, is 
expected to double this year as region- 
al sportscaslcr for CBS. replacing Tom 
Harmon, who goes to .ABC. Reason — 
Hirsch’s status with the Rams is still 
up in the air because of the continued 
ownership struggle. 

• As of yore. West Coast members of the 
U.S. Olympic Committee are upset lie- 
cause major chairmanships for the 1964 
Olympic Games include only one West 
Coaster. Out of 34 positions. IX chair- 
men have been named from New York 
and eight others from Atlantic Coast 
stales. Tokyo will see pretty much the 
same group that went to Helsinki. Mel- 
bourne and Rome. 

BLOOD AND MONET IN TIJUANA 

.Aside from the goring of Nimtero Uiio 
Matador Antonio Ordonez, who will 
thereby be out of action for at least si.x 
weeks, the recent conu/u at Tijuana's 
Plaza Monumental produced some oth- 
er noteworthy considerations. The 
crowd of 18.(K)0 high-paying customers 
yielded a gate of S75.000. a world record 
which surpassed by some 530.000 the 
highest gale at Mexico City's 48.000- 
seat Plaza, the largest in the world. 

Also remarkable was the fact that 
each of the six bulls was killed with 
a single sword thrust an achievement 
rare even in Spain. .Matador Jesus Cor- 
doba dispatched three of the animals 
and Matador Jaime Bolanos two. The 
wounded Ordonez, after struggling free 
from a swarm of assistants and friends 
trying to drag him out of the ring, hob- 
bled after his bony, erratic bull, gave it 
four wrenching pu.vev tU’ cusrifio. squared 
It for the kill and. as the crowd watched 
in awed silence, drove in over the horns. 
The thrust was slightly, and understand- 
ably. olT center but Ordonez, blood from 
the wound in his right thigh soaking his 
pink stocking, pushed aside helping 



'BECOMES YOU 



inMASSAGIC 


Smart comfort is yours, in slim, foot-hugging 
MA.SSAGIC slip-ons. Styled right, for day or 
night, their built-in comfort is an anydtne thing, 
as.surcd by features no other shoes have. Visit 
your M.\SS.\GIC Dealer or write us for his name 
and a descriptive folder. From SlG.'JS io S24.95. 
Silk Lahrl Series from S19.95. 


Dout>l« Cushion 
Ruhbu He«l 
br Buoyancy 


Cushion Arch 
lor Support 


Steel Shamil 
lor Stienjth 
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3 OUT OF EVERY 4 TOP 
AMATEURS PLAY TITLEIST 

At the 1961 National Amateur Cham- 
pionship 152 of the field of 200 players 
used Titteist. Only 18 used the second 
most popular ball ... In fact, for the 
past three years, more than 70% of the 
Amateurs have played TItleist in this 
tournament Top competitors play 
Titleist when it means the most. You 
should, too. 



ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

Sold Thru Golt Course Pro Shops Or<1y 


SCORECARD coiilhmcl 

hands and stood before the bull until 
the animal fell to its knees. Then he 
crossed the ring under his own power 
and was carried to the infirmary. 

Ordonez has agreed to appear in Ti- 
juana again July 8 for one more crack 
at high fees and treacherous bulls. He 
will have a lot to avenge in the way of 
pride and a lot to live up to in the way 
of drama. 

LONG-PLAYING RECORD 

Just before .sunrise one morning a week 
ago Golf Pro Dean Cummings staggered 
into the clubroom of the Ironwood 
Country Club in San Jose and fell ex- 
hausted. His parched lips were cracked, 
his right haTid was raw and bleeding, his 
left hand blistered and swollen. For the 
past 24 hours he had sulTcred from 
double vision, and he had not slept in 
more than five days. What was left of 
him. though, was happy. 

Cummings, who is 22, had set out to 
break the world record for nonstop golf 
and he had done it. Last year DeRoss 
K-inkade had played continuously for 39 
hours on a flat Oregon course, setting a 
record of 365 holes. Cummings decided 
to break the record on the very hilly 
Ironwood course by playing 700 holes in 
100 hours. Admission proceeds would 
go to the Heart Fund, and for a S5 con- 
tribution you could play along with 
Cummings for nine holes. 

Caddies were supplied in relays by San 
Jose Slate fraternities. At night thecourse 
lights were turned on, and Cummings 
kept going, stopping only long enough 
to cut and submit to an occasional mas- 
sage. Three times during the ordeal he 
was examined by a doctor. 

On the third day double vision struck 
him. From the tec he could sec two flags, 
and on the green he saw two holes. There- 
after his caddies had to direct his every 
shot. On the fourth day his hands blis- 
tered and his lips cracked, but he con- 
tinued to play, and beat 45 of the 48 
men who came out to oppose him. 

Largely on the basis of his doctor's 
findings. Cummings quit finally — after 
9 1 Vi hours and 678 holes. He had fallen 
short of his goal, but not by much. His 
total score of 2,276 shots was only 92 
over par, he had shot 94 birdies, he had 
walked very close to 100 miles and he 
had earned a nickname. The Iron Man 
of Ironwood. He probably had done his 
own heart no good, but he had earned 
S600 for the Heart Fund. end 
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P.^I^KUMS Cll'kO 






What a difference! 


Looks like aiiv otIiiM' tirr. floesn'l il? 
Hill ilV not. Il's a .Si-i!)<Tlin» NYTi:\" 
lire, and w lial a <lilTt.‘r«>iic<' llitil makes ! 

( )rclitiar\ liri's are tnade w illi eiliier 
in Ion or r.non (dr<i. Our w i KS 
lire' ar«‘ made v\itli hnl/i. \slcm for 
llie safety \ou iii'ed. rayon for the 


comfort you want . . . \rilli no ".Moni' 
Iny 'l liiimj>." Safety and comfort in 
perfpei kalanee. The liesl of both, 
luloii ami ra\on. Doesn't tliat make 
"<i<id seii.-e to \ oil 


It makes .siieli g,iod sense ti 
patenting llie process, and liavi 


teed tliese tires for llie lifi- of tin- tread. 


A lire .so new anil difTerent is north 


replacement tires. Ihi' word, again, is 
NY I‘R\. The only tires w illi llie lialanee 
of both safely and (omfort available 


onlv wliere Seiberling tires are sold. 


Seiberling Nytex Tires 



This man 


sells efficienc y 
to all kinds 
of businesses! 


lie’s Udi i Y L. Smith, 

Hell Telepliotie 
Communiedtions Consiilldiil 


Cdse in point: 

(rcneidl Codl Company, 
Philadelphid 


Harry Smith observes Louise Haselton at the firm’s switchboard. 
The new diaf intercom system frees her from routing interoffice and 
butgoing local calls-speeds overall service. 


Ifiirry Sniilli callfd on lliis company a year ago 
— and made a complete ^tiidy of its bu.siness 
operation, particularly its communications. 

lie found the switchl)oard was often over- 
loaried because all outgoing calls liad to go 
tlirougb it. The firm's 65 Philadelphia employ«'«-s 
had outgrown tludr intercom system. hen 
working late, management had limited niglit 
lines and could not make interoffice calks. 

Newer, more flevible Bell System services 
were neerlpd. Harrv made his recommendation 
and got ap|)roval to go alieatl. 

A new dial intercom system was installed so 
employer's could dial all loeal and interoffice calls 
rlircclly from their desks. This also freed tlic 
switchboard attendant to give priority attention 
to incoming calls. Push-button telephones with 
line-flashing b-attires were arlded to eliminate 
"desk liopping.'' Hands-free Speakerphones gave 
matiagemenl new freedom of movement during 
calls. After-hours service wa.s greatly expanded. 

\’icc-Presi(h'nt W. Gallagher says: ‘'The 
new system lias helped us in many ways. Most 
important, it saves u-- lime — enal>lcs our whole 
staff to work faster and more efficiently.” 

Gould mon- ufeto-rlatc communications Im- 
prove effiriency for Yi>ur busing? There's a 
Gommunicatinns (ion^idtant ready to help you 
find out. Have a talk with him. Just call your 
Bell ‘ic'feplionc Business O/Iice. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



Flexible features of General Coal Company's new interoffice com- 
munications system are reviewed by Harry Smith with Edgar Swam, Jr. 
(left) and Office Manager George F. Miller, Jr. 


Speakerphones, installed in a number of the company's executive 
offices, permit hands-free calling and let management hold office con- 
ferences by telephone. Here, Harry discusses some of the service 
features with Vice-President W. A. Gallagher. 
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THE BIG SMILE’ 


A joyous Argentine trainer and a 
highly touchy U.S. jockey made 
Decidedly the 1962 Derby winner 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


H .'i.tiio Lui'o. the Argcniinc trainer 
who saddled Decidedly in Iasi Salur- 
day's Kenliicky Derby, ordinarily looks 
like the suave sillain in an old Astairc- 
Rogers movie. After the race, won by 
Decidedly with a superb stretch run in 
record time, he looked like the happy 
hero in the fade-out. "Some people laugh 
at me because I do things in the Argen- 
tine manner." hesaid. "They laugh when 
I gallop my horse two miles, because 
that is not the way that some of these 
American trainers do it. Hut thesehor he 
gels the job done today. Oh. I have the 
big happy smile today." 

Jixrkcy Hill Hartack, usually the hard 
loser or the petulant winner, also had 
the big smile. Almost affable, he even 
posed willingly for photographers and 
then went so far as to talk about what 
was on his mind. (Ordinarily , it is a piece 
of his mind he gives out.) "I guess this 
Derby meant more to me than cither of 
«m others." he said (he had won two 
before last weekend), "because I beat 
Ridan. the horse 1 used to ride. Remem- 
ber. I thought Ridan was a great horse 
and said so. He had a habit of bearing 
out. and when I worked him in Florida i 
thought i got him over that habit. Then 
they took me off the horse. That's the 
owner '.s right, of course, They don't have 
to follow my advice." As he talked a 
photographer called out. "Come on, Wit- 
lie —smile!" Hartack w heeled like a light- 
mouthed polo pony. "The nairo is still 
Bill." he said. "1 never smile over a Der- 
bv. In fact. I never smile over anything." 
But he did, 

Horatio Luro wj|) never foigei his in- 
troduction to the colt that won the Der- 
by for him. and did it so brilliantly over 
a remarkably well-balanced field. De- 
cidedly had been foaled in California, 
at (he ranch of his owner. San Francisco 
shipping executive Cteorge A. Pope Jr. 
As a 2-year-okl Decidedly started his 
career at Hollywood Park last summer. 


Je-'V CcoV* 



THE BIG SMILE is flashed by Trainer Horatio Liiro m the winner's cir- 
cle, while Jockey Bill Huriuck [oppoMte) oilers a rare display of pleasuic, 


BIG SMILE •■..nliimrJ 

II wiis SO discooragiog that after he fin- 
ished up the track in his only two starts 
and then developed a passionate hale for 
the siuriing gate E’opc decided to send 
his colt to Saratoga and give him to Luro 
to train. “One day," says Luro, "I put 
the Gustines boy on him and Gustines is 
a strong rider. Decidedly throws Gustines 
one time and Gustines gets back on him. 
Bingo! Off he goes. Then Gustines gels 
thrown for the third and a fourth time, 
and I say. 'The stewards, they have to 
scratch out the horse.' But they let him 
go in the race, and down he runs at 24 
to 1 . 1 begin to gel thoughts that maybe I 
have the classic horse. I also discover 
later that when they ship me the horse 
from California they forget to tell me 
that Decidedly is allergic to the bugle. 

"This winter there is a lot of talk 
about Decidedly, and he begins to get 
like everybody's dark horse. He has a lit- 
tle trouble and I take him out of the 
Tlamingo, but 1 say to myself. ‘Never 
mind the Flamingo. You concern your- 
self only with the Derby.’ Then next 
comes the F'lorida Derby and the talk 


about him starts again. But I pass up 
the Florida Derby and say to my wife 
Frances, ‘Never mind the Flamingo and 
the Florida Derby, which arc gone.' I 
say to her. ‘Honey, wc have the big 
chance in the big race.' ** 

The big race was a lulu, though there 
were so many "ifs” about it before it 
started. Could Ridan, the favorite, carry 
his speed for the Derby distance of a 
mile and a quarter? Would Sunrise 
County again make a shambles of the 
stretch run by forcing other horses half- 
way across the track as he had done in 
the Flamingo and the Wood Memorial? 
Would Crimson Satan suddenly regain 
his sharp form of last fall? There were 
similar questions about nearly every 
horse conceded a chance to win, and 
finally there was the letdown in public 
inlcresl and competitive possibilities 
when Sir Gaylord, the early favorite, 
came up with another leg injury that 
finished his racing career. 

Sir Gaylord's pretty female stable- 
mate. Cicada, had been standing by in 
the wings ready to step in for him in 
the Derby. But just when their owner, 
Christopher Chenery. might have been 


expected to send her out to go agtiinsi the 
colts, Chenery suddenly decided to run 
Cicada in the Kentucky Oak.s instead. Of 
course, she won it easily — which only 
set many of her admirers to pondering 
just what she might have done in the 
Derby itself. 

With the Chenery interests out, Ridan 
became the favorite on the strength of 
his great race in the previous week's 
Blue Grass Stakes. Second choice went 
to Sunrise County, while Decidedly, Ad- 
miral's Voyage and Sir Ribol were sup- 
ported in that order. 

At the start the long-shot sprinter Lee 
Town took the lead, and it surprised no- 
body that Sunrise County, Admiral's 
Voyage and Ridan were not far behind. 
As they went into the first turn, after 
running just over a quarter of a mile 
down in front of the packed stands. Ri- 
dan was perfectly placed. He was just off 
the pace and on the outside, and Manuel 
Ycaza was riding him with what ap- 
peared to be the authority of a circus 
ringmaster. At the same time Hariack 
was way back in the pack with Decided- 
ly, waiting patiently for the right mo- 
ment to launch his own attack. He was 



in no hurry^ and wouldn't be for an- 
other minute. 

But just as it seemed that Sunrise 
County was going to take his first turn 
like a well-drilled guardsman, instead 
of like a Broadway barfly, it also became 
apparent that Ycaza was having no 
rocking-chair ride aboard Ridan. "He 
try to bolt with me at the turn." said an 
angry Manuel later. "I am. you know, 
strong as a bull, but this is too much to 
put up with. While he is trying to get 
out I am trying to keep him in and this 
is most very bad, because this fight be- 
tween us is taking a lot of strength away 
from the horse. He need the strength to 
run and not to fight with me." 

Going up the backstretch Lee Town's 
moment of glory was about to end as 
Ridan. followed by Sunrise County and 
Admiral's Voyage, moved like a mighty 
wave to the front rank. Willie Shoe- 
maker had Sunrise County rolling along 
straight as a string, and Braulio Baera 
had Admiral’s Voyage, as always, doing 
his courageous best to stay as close as 
possible to the head end of this frantic 
hunt. Hartack. meanwhile, was ninth, 
one horse behind Sir Ribot and three 
behind Roman Line who, instead of 
shooting to the lead as expected, nas 
playing a wailing game. 

ll was Sunrise County. Ridan and 
Admiral's Voyage, the three virtually 
together as they neared the far turn, 
Ycaza, on Ridan. did not want to be 
fighting for the lead at that point, but 
Ridan did. Into the far turn Ridan again 
tried to go wide as Ycaza battled to 
hold him in. Then, with the dramatic 
suddenness of a squall on a steamy sum- 
mer's day. disaster overtook the leaders. 
Jimmy Combest on Roman Line, a 26- 
to-l shot. Hartack on Decidedly and 
Ray York on Sir Ribot all came at the 
front-runners as they rolled into the 
turn. The pace had been furious thus 
far: 22*s for the first quarter: for 

the half; 1:10';. for the six furlongs. Now. 
as the three early leaders and the three 
challengers bore down on the quarter 
pole, the mile was covered in 1 :35' .v 

Quickly, the pace took its toll of the 
sjjced horses. Admiral's Voyage, briefly 
in front during this charge, retired from 
combat after leaving the quarter pole 
and. as Baeza put it later, "he covered 
the last three-sixteenths of a mile 'walk- 
ing all out.’ " He finished ninth. Sunrise 
County, still running straight, ran him- 
self straight out of the race at the six- 
teenth pole, but hung on to be fifth, 

eonlinueif on page 71/ 


A SAD DAY WITH 


Alongside Barn 42. just off the backstretch 
at Churchill Downs, a man was walking 
a hor-se. It hud been a long day and (lie 
horse, a remarkable animal, only slight- 
ly smaller than the barn, was hungry. 
•Since no food was in sight, not ever an 
old wreath of roses, he kept trying to cal 
the man's arm. 

"Rasy, big boy." the man said. “You'll 
gel fed." 

Lcs.s tolerant souls than Henry Gervais 
might have decided to e.it the horse rather 
than feed him. His name was Ridan and, 
as even money favorite for the Derby, he 
had run third, costing his groom a nice 
piece of change. But Henry Gervais w oidd 
as soon devour his own young as Ridan. 
and no lousy 2*4 lengths on an afternoon 
in May is going to break up a thing like 
that. In July maybe, but not in May. 

Gervais has 47 years on Ridan and can 
match the big colt in neither coat nor con- 
formation. but he is a masterful groom. 
Until Gervais came along, Ridan was a 
1 .050-pound package of nerves, ornery and 
restless and quick with the teeth. Now he 
only bites people for fun. "He’s big and 
he’s rough," says Moody Jolley, whose 
wife owns Ridan, "and the grooms 1 had 
before couldn't handle him. But Henry 
has him relaxed and settled down." 

On Derby Day the night vvatchman 
stuck his head in the stable room to call 
Henry at 4:30 a.m. Gervais was already 
awake, listening to the big colt shift sleepi- 
ly in his stall 30 feet away. He checked 
Ridan and cleaned him, dodging teeth 
with the skill of Sugar Ray Robinson 
slipping punches, and prepared him for 
his 6;30 gallop. When LcRoy Jolley, who 
trains for his mother and father, arrived 
with Ridan's veterinarian, Dr. Robert 
Copelan. they all Uxiked the horse over 
again. "I hope you brought plenty of 
bandages. Doc." said LeRoy. "If this 
horse doesn't win today, we're going to 
need them for our heads." 

Gervais siiddlcd the stable pony for Le- 
Roy and helped Chuck Corolla, the exer- 
cise boy. up on Ridan. He watched them 
walk away toward the track. Ridan's hind- 
quarters swinging with ciich exaggerated 
stride. "He thinks he's a chorus girl," said 
Henry. When the horse came back from 
his easy gallop. Gervais took oflT the band- 
ages. washed the coll, wiped him, threw 
a blanket across his back, walked him. 
Then Henry wiped him again. He cleaned 
the mud from each hoof and rc-bandaged 
his legs to protect them from accidents in 
the stall. He gave him three quarts of oats 


THE BIG HORSE 


and fresh water. Then he closed the screen. 

At 4 o'clock. 30 minutes before post 
time, they started out. Corolla on the sta- 
ble pony ahead, Gervais walking and lead- 
ing Ridan by a shank. LeRoy Jolley and 
Doc Copelan in the rear. As they neared 
the paddock. Moody Jolley came out. 
"O.K.?" he asked. LcRoy nodded. 

While Ridan was being saddled. Moody 
gave instructions to Manuel Ycaza. The 
jockey nodded, and they put him up. 
Alone, now. Gervais led Ridan out. The 
band played Mi Old Kciiliicky Home, and 
Ridan disappeared up the track. 

For days Henry Gervais had been too 
busy to worry, but now his horse was gone. 
He stood along the rail, leaning out to sec 
past the other grooms to the starting gate, 
fidgeting. Then the great crowd roared, 
and Gervais yelled: "Come on!" As the 
field thundered past, he culled again: 
"Hold him, Manuel." The horses swept 
into the first turn, Ridan running hard at 
the leaders, and disappeared from sight, 
the view blocked by the tote board and 
the ntass of humanity packing the infield. 
Gervais listened to the race caller over the 
P.A. Ridan, it seemed, was in. or at, or 
near the lead down the backstretch. "Just 
sit there. Manuel, just sit there." Henry 
begged. "Save something for the stretch." 

When the horses came around the turn, 
Ridan was among the leaders. "Come on 
now. Daddy," Gervais yelled. "Come on, 
come on.” Then his voice stopped. Ridan 
was coming, hard, but Decidedly was com- 
ing harder. The gray caught Ridan just 
past the eighth pole, and suddenly Henry 
Gervais, who had been carrying that bif, 
rough, biting, beloved bor.se all the way 
on his own shoulders, sagged. “He's lost 
it." he said softly. "The gray horse has 
got him." 

On the way back to the barn, a much 
longer trip now than it had been before, 
Henry said nothing. "Well," he said final- 
ly. "1 don't guess they can say now that 
he can't go a distance. He broke that 
Derby record, too." He thought about 
that for a while. "He didn't quit. That 
danged jockey ju.st went out too quick, 
and the horse didn't have anything left." 

Henry washed the colt and sponged him 
and dried and rubbed and vvalkcd and 
watered him. He prepared his carrots and 
oats. He put fresh water and straw in the 
stall. He put Ridan inside. By then it was 
9 o'clock. Henry pul on his hal. 

"Keep an eye on him." he told (he night 
watchman. “I'm going to get a steak. But 
I'll be right back." 

— Roy Terrelc 
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A WIN FOR ART 
AND BROCCOLI 


Eder Jofre, artist, vegetarian and bantamweight 
champion of the world, knocks out a raw-tuna 
eater and stays undefeated after 45 professional 


fights 


by GILBERT ROGIN 


Hy PcjV.n 




V i;!:cl.iri;tnisni is popularly associated 
with spiritual nuts uith long hair 
and long toenails, except in the case of 
Popese the Sailor Man. who. though 
naive, is a neat genilenian and the pos- 
sessor of a heck of a right uppercut. In 
this corporeal tradition is Lder Jofre, a 


good little vegetarian like Popeye, who 
knocked out I lerman Marque.? in San 
l-rancisco last week to retain the ban- 
tainweight championship of the w-orld 
and siive humanity from a fate worse 
than vegetables. Marque/ cats raw tuna, 
yet. "When Herman wins the title we 


will alt eat raw fish." said Shig Taka- 
hashi. one of Marquez' managers and, 
happily, a lousy prophet. 

Bantamweights are wee people: only 
flyweights and jockeys come in smaller 
sizes. When a reporter told a young lady 
that bantamweights must not weigh 
more than 118 pounds, she exclaimed, 
"VShy. they shouldn't let them tight." 
When Jofre was posed before a big bowl 
of saliul for a prefighl picture, the pho- 
tographer had to put the I.I.J6-pagc San 
I rancisco phono book beneath him so 
that his face would appear above the 
escarolc- Bantamweights are naturally 
short but they arc unnaturally light. 
"What's good about raw- Msb." says 
\tarque/. "is that it goes through your 
system. Right after the light I'm going 
to have a big dish of enchiladas and 
lamales. It's so fattening, but 1 love it." 
Said Jofre: "To gel where 1 have. I have 
sacrificed everything. No parties, not 
enough food or drink. This dedication 
is not compensated (or by money, which 
has relative value." 

When people were smaller there were 
bantamweights in all countries: indeed, 
the class limit was once 105 pounds. 
Now they are chietly Latins. Jofre is a 
Brazilian of Italian descent who wa.s 
born in a shabby gym in the Italian sec- 
tion of .Sao Paulo. His father. Aristides, 
was an unemployed boxer. His mother. 
Angelina (nee Ziimbano), mosi of sshose 
relatives were also unemployed boxers, 
swept up the g\ m. 

With 16 boxers and wrestlers in his 
family- including former l uropean 
Middleweight C hampion Hans Norbert. 
former Brazilian l ightweight Champi- 
on Rair Zumbano and Lady W restler 
Olga Zumbano there was little ques- 
tion what Fder would he when he grew 
up. At four he put on a pair of gloves. 
.\l nine he fought in public for the 
first time, knocking his cousin out in 
the third round. He lost but two ligius 
as an amateur, and both were later re- 
deemed by knockouts. He is undefeated 
as a professional, having won ,12 lights 
by kncK’koul and 10 by decision. 1 le has 
drawn three. 

jofre's two younger brothers are now 
pri/etighlers. loo; his sister is married to 
Brazil's amateur lly weight champion, 
and Edcr's marriage, presided over by 


THE WINNER and iiill cliampiun is driipcd 
in u Bruzilian flag :>y his cKuliing admirers. 
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RUSSIA REACHES FOR THE CUP 


I n ihc capital of The Netherlands 
Iasi week tradition was duly hon- 
ored as Oiiccn Juliana and her husband 
invited a clutch of reigning royalty in 
to celebrate a silver wedding. But in 
another Dutch city where the guests 
had come to play tennis, tradition was 
washed away like tulips before a broken 
dike. The inundation was accomplished 
by four personable young athletes from 
behind the Iron C urtain who together 
formed the first tennis team from Soviet 
Russia ever to enter into Davis Cup 
competition. 

It was an auspicious entry. In the first 
match of this first Furopcan Zone round 
at the seaside resort of Scheveningen. 
Russia's 20-year-oid star, Tomas Lejus, 
who was defeated by Australia's Rod 
Laver in the first round at Wimbledon 
last year, beat the first-ranked Dutch 
contender. Willem Maris, so decisively 
that he actually was embarrassed. “I 
feel had," said the victorious Russian 
after winning in straight sets in scarcely 
an hour, "but then, if I not win. I feel 
bad still more." 

Like many championship players from 
the Western world, this sensitive but 
practical youngster has been hanging 
around tennis courts most of his life, 
starling as a ball boy in Tallinn, Kstonia. 
w here his father is a supervisor in a furni- 
ture manufacturing collective. "I was at 
it all the time." said Tomas Lejus of 
tennis. An accomplished musician, who 
looks as though he might have stepped 
straight out of a role in Chekhov's 
Cherry Orchard, he plays tennis with 
Ihc grace and ease of one born to the 
game. Hccan direct his lopped forehand 
drive with equal ease cross-court or down 
the line, and his backhand connects with 
cither a slice or top spin as he chooses. 
When he made his first appearance on 
Ihc hallowed center court at Wimbledon, 
Lejus admits that he was numb with 


RUSSIANS Sivokhin, Lejus, Likliachcv and 
Mo/erslep oul for u prjclico session in Holland. 


nerves. The next time he plays there, he 
hopes, "it will be easier.” 

Fur more than Lejus himself, his team- 
mates second-ranked Sergei Likhachev, 
27-year-old former champion Mikhail 
Mozer and 24-ycar-old present champi- 
on Rudolf Sivokhin — betray the enor- 
mous emphasis Russia has put on tennis 
since the end of the war. None of them 
appears to be a “natural” in the way 
that Lejus docs, but all arc superbly con- 
ditioned and generally well-rounded ath- 
letes. Likhachev is a year older than 
Lejus, small but immensely strong, a 
physical education student, a basketball 
player and a frolicsome jokester. He 
i.s faintly reminiscent of America's ex- 
quartcrback Jon Douglas — except for a 


handsome mouthful of gleaming gold 
teeth — and his tennis has some of the 
same aggressive quality. He hits hisshots 
with a slifTer arm and more shoulder 
than the others, fiat, without top spin, 
and consequently they have sharper 
penetration. 

Handsome, muscular Rudolf Si- 
vokhin. who beat Lejus in last year's 
Russian nationals, doesn't lock like a 
tennis player at all. but he is clearly a 
man who makes few if any mistakes on 
the court, "1 am only three-quarters in 
form," he explains frankly. An all-round 
athlete, he has played volleyball, basket- 
ball, and handball, and is only a notch 
below the official rating of Master of 
Sport in all these games. The son of an 
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Entering Davis Cup competition for the first time, a team of Soviet tennis 
players give themselves a Dutch treat by JOHN LOVESEY 


electrical technician, he is an architect 
by profession, assigned to work on sports 
buildings and stadiunis, 

Blond, nearly bald Mikhail Mo/er 
approached his game in Holland last 
week with the gloom of a commissar 
forced to explain a short quota, but 
that may have been onl>. as a teammate 
explained, because "he lutT one of our 
champion lads players, but she does not 
luff him.” 

All four of the Davis Cuppers arc 
end products of a determined Soviet 
effort to change Russian tennis from a 
scarcely noticed bourgeois pastime to 
a national sport, Though tennis has been 
played in Russia since czarist times, 
there were only 500 courts in the country 


at the end of the war. Now there arc 
more than 2.000. and hundreds more 
arc being built yearly. One of the men 
responsible for this forward surge is C up 
Captain Victor Koltegorski. 4S. a busy, 
balding and bespectacled little man who 
has played tennis since he was 10 years 
old. Another is the quietly studious 
Davis Cup team couch, Sergei Andreyev, 
who is .19 and was Russian champion 
six times. 

"He is a mechanical man."' says Cap- 
tain Kollegorski of his coach in what is 
presumably a compliment in Russia. 
As if to lit the description, the coach 
spent most of one afternoon at court- 
side during practice at Scheveningen 
jumping up and down on an imaginary 


pogo slick to ward off the damp chill. 

"I(‘s youth we must concentrate on." 
said Coach Andreyev last week. "If the 
Australians can produce international 
class players at 18, it means they must 
have developed their techniques at 15. 
The Australians know how to prepare 
youth, and that is what wc must learn 
to do." Jaroslav Drobny. the Czech 
champion who sparked Italy to two 
Davis Cup Challenge Rounds, believes 
that Russian cuppers will be challenging 
Australian supremacy within seven tv> 
10 years. 

Meanwhile, the Russians have taken 
only a relatively liny step in the cur- 
rent year. True, their lirsi-round matches 
ended in a victory over the Dutch that 
was clinched in five easy matches; the 
fiasco victory (6 I. 6-1. 6-2) of Lejus 
over Willem Maris, a slightly tougher 
four-set victory (6-3. 6 1. 4 6. 6-4) of 
Likhachev over Evert Schneider, a doubles 
win by l.ikhachev and Lejus against the 
same two. and two more singles wins 
on the final day. But the viciorv tossed 
the Russian tyros right into the big time 
against the country that has twice 
reached the Challenge Round. Italy. 
For their second-round matches, llie 
Soviets have already elected to play in 
Florence rather than back home two 
weeks from now (as they could) because, 
they say, it can snow in Moscow even in 
May. A more accurate reason may be 
that they are not anxious to have their 
compatriots sec Italy beat them. Playing 
before the screaming, partisan crowds 
that tennis attracts in Italy, being judged 
by Italian umpires and linesmen, play- 
ing with Italy’s Pirelli balls, which are 
the slowest and softest in the world, 
should provide the Russians with some 
vivid new Davis Cup experience. But. 
despite the fact that Italy has not lost at 
home since 1948. Russian Cup Captain 
Kollegorski was not yet ready to write 
the matches off as just experience. "W'c 
have a saying in Russia." he says dryly, 
"that you should never divide the skin 
of a bear until it is shot." end 
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THE POWER KIDS 
OF HEBER CITY 


A dedicated teacher sets Utah kids to walking on their hands 
with his enthusiasm tor gymnastics, fitness-and learning 



The small boy at right supporting the full weight of 
his handstanding gymnastics teacher was 3 years 
old in 1958 when President Eisenhower, in an efforl 
to focus attention on the most serious shortcoming 
of young Americans, proclaimed the nation's first 
Youth Fitness Week. This week, as fitness is again 
singled out for national attention from May 6 to 12, 
it continues to be debated, often hotly, on all levels, 
from the President's Council on Youth Fitness in 
Washington down to the local PTA. Few people, 
however, feel more strongly about it than a Hun- 
garian refugee physical-education teacher who, after 
years of wandering, turned up in Utah not long ago. 
For the surprising and encouraging story of what 
he did about Hlness in one small town, read on. 


2 () 
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F rank Lugene Sandy is the unofficial, 
unpaid, sclf-appoinied Pied Piper 
of Physical Kitness for Hcbcr City, a 
green and pastoral town in Utah's rug- 
ged Wasatch Mountains. 50 miles south- 
east of Salt Lake Cil>. Since he arrived 
about a year ago a good part of the pop- 
ulation, especially in the 7-to-l2 age 
group, has been going in for calisthenics, 
working up to German handstands, 
Svsedish handstands, ffip-ups and hand- 
springs, and the number is constantly 
increasing. It's a familiar scene in the 
schools of Heber City these days to sec 
12-year-old Susan Anderson walking on 
her hands. lO-year-old Kent Young pin- 
wheeling into handsprings or 7-year- 
old James Brent Wright, also known as 
Superman, lying on his back as Mr. 
Sandy balances hin?self on the boy’s 
hands and knees (left). 

When he started. Sandy had two old 
mats in the combination gymnasium- 
auditorium of Central School, and noth- 
ing more. He persuaded some aspiring 
boy tumblers to put together a crude set 
of low parallel bars for handstands, lo 
this day. that is all the equipment there 
is. But from this makeshift beginning the 
original 20 siiidenis have gone on to 
perform in nearby schools two or three 
times a week; they appear on television, 
and they constitute one of the most 
impressive examples of the value of 
physical-fitness training that can readily 
be encountered. 

The enjoyment the Sandy-trained kids 
from Central School derive from iheir 
new-won skills is infectious. North 
School, the only other elementary school 
in I leber City, watched them and wanted 
a fitness program, too. In the village of 
Midway. 112 of the total enrollment of 
140 were ready to sign up. along with 
35 prcschool-age children whose moth- 
ers thought they could tumble. I’artici- 
pants in the Sandy program score 120' ,' 
to 150'; in the White House test of 
physical fitness, far above the high mark 
of 100', that indicates good physical 
condition. When strangers see Sandy- 



POWER KIDS iMnlimicI 

trained kids doing handstands on a 
chair set up on a tabletop, they are aNved. 
■'It shouldn't be unusual, but it is.“ says 
Frank Sandy. ".Any child could do it. 
But no one shows him how." 

Lntil he began expounding gymnas- 
tics, liiness and educational theory in 
Heber City, Sandy was something of a 
mystery to the town. .A short (5 feet 
5 inches), light (1.10 pounds). 55-ycar- 
old emigre from Flungary with close- 
cropped gray hair, he had appeared un- 
announced at the ollice of Ferron Van 
Wagoner, the superintendent of schools 
for Wasatch County, and asked for a 
job. He was working for his doctorate 
at the University of Utah, he said, and 
he had to pay his way. Van Wagoner 
had little to otfer this belated physical- 
education graduate, but he did have a 
pilot physical-fitness program for the 
fifth and sixth grades at Central School, 
and some work with menially retarded 
children. Sandy accepted the offer. 

His real Job. however, he made for 
himself. "Every time I picked up a news- 
paper," Sandy said. "1 would learn how 
poor American kids were falling apart. 
It sounded as if it were ail their fault, 
but 1 didn't think it was." He asked Prin- 
cipal Elvin Ciiles for permission to leach 
a class of tumblers after school. 

Some impressive eaperience 

Giles was skeptical, but Sandy had 
some impressive experience. In 19.13 he 
worked for the Vlinistry of lidiicalion 
in Budaivest. teaching tennis, swimming 
and tumbling- In all. 12 .Sandy-trained 
Hungarian youngsters grew up to be 
Olympic contenders, i.ibcratcd from a 
concentration camp after the war. he 
taught school in England. Canada and 
the U.S., got his daughter out of Hun- 
gary. received his master's degree from 
the University of Kentucky, and went to 
Utah on a graduate fellowship. 

Superintendent Van Wagoner and 
Principal Ciiles gave him his chance, and 
Heber City's impromptu and engaging 
venture into physical-fitness training was 
under way. 

The success of his program is no sur- 
prise to Sandy. "A child is one who 
doesn't know." he says. "American 
children are used to 'instant fun'; they 
want to throw the basketball into the 
hoop immediately. You have to teach 
them that work comes first, fun later, 
It's the same if it's arithmetic, morals 
or gy mnastics.” 
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SOME OF SANDY’S TOUGH ONES 




Rus&ian Leg Circle is u taxing exercise of skill and continuous movement, in 
which one outstretched leg is swept forward under lifted hands, after which 
the other leg is hopped over the extended one and the full circle completed. 


Turn-the-pancake involves two partners in alternate 
lifts and push-ups. From up position iahove) one is 
lowered by the other, they rollover together and repeat. 



Crab Walk can be done sidewise, for* 
ward or backward. It strengthens the 
arms, the legs and the trunk muscles. 



Bent'knee Push-up, variation of stand* 
ard push-up. is done with feet held high 
and is good for building up shoulders. 



Troika is a balance and endurance ex- 
ercise. From squat position, thrust one 
leg out, then back to squat position. 



Clcan-the-floor docs just that as boy, sitting with his arms extended over 
his head, propels himself backward or forward across the floor by straight- 
ening or drawing up his legs, shoving or pulling by digging in his heels. 



The Clock, or Go-round, uses a skater's crossover walk 
to propel the body, with back held straight, clockwise 
around the pivotal arm, which supports body's weight. 



Rolling Logs is fun for alt, in class oral home, as five kids (or more) roll over 
and over in unison while carrying a sixth on their backs. The girl on top 
must hold herself rigid: she starts at one end and finally rolls off the other. 


Injured-fox Walk, a children's favorite, is a strength 
and balance exercise of hopping around on two hands 
and one foot while the "injured" foot is held up high. 


LOUD NOISE 
FROM THE 
QUIET MAN 


After two terrible years during which 
his artist's game became a caricature, 
laconic Gene Littler has returned to 
golfing glory but not to the public eye 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 


G i-nc Lit ller. the L’.S. Open golf champion. 

Is a soothing sight to watch. So grace- 
fully does he swing a golf club that he makes 
this contrived and difticiill motion appear as 
natural and effortless as the capers of a child 
around a maypole. When he warms up along- 
side his fellow pros on the practice tee before 
a round of tournament play, his fluid style 
tends to give the best of them a strained and 
awkward look by comparison. Only Bobby 
Jones and Sam Snead among the top mod- 
ern golfers have ever appeared so entirely at 
case while executing a stroke. Because of this 
wonderful swing, golfing greatness has long 
been predicted for him; and he is now, at last, 
living up to those predictions (vee cover). 
Yet he has also developed as a rare athletic 
enigma, one of the most successful but least 
known champions in sport. 

•As a matter of fact. Gene Littler must often 
feel like the horrible example in a television 
commercial for a deodorant. Crowds shun 
him. Last summer, when he was only a few 
holes away from his victory in the Open 
championship. Littler and Gardner Dickin- 
son, his playing partner, were being followed 
by hardly a dozen people. It wasn’t until Lil- 
llcr was actually leading the tournament that 
the gallery began to gather around him. 


As far as Littler is eoncerned. it is fine if 
the crowd prefers to remain afar and lionize 
the other players. "I just like to go out and 
play my game and be left alone,” he has said 
with the disarming frankness that is part of 
his personality. "I don't like all the folderol 
that goes with winning.” 

Considering the hullabaloo surrounding 
professional golf these days, it is one of the 
contradictions of the sport that Littler can 
manage to remain as inconspicuous as he 
does. Since he turned professional early in 
1 954, he has w on 1 8 major PGA tournaments 
(an average of belter than two a year), and he 
has finished second in 17 others. His total 
winnings have come to S208.502. and only 
four golfers — Arnold Palmer, Doug Ford, Bill 
Casper. Jr. and Dow Finsterwald — have won 
more money in the same period. 

This year, as l.ittler approaches the defense 
of his Open title in June, he has been having 
another excellent season, He won the Lucky 
International in San Francisco, finished sec- 
ond to Palmer at Palm Springs and was 
fourth at the Vlasters, w here he was only two 
strokes behind the three-way tie of Palmer, 
Finsterwald and Gary Player. Throughout 
the first four months of competition he has 
remained consistently among the top three 
money winners, with total earnings of well 
over S20.000. 

But the facelessness which Littler courts 
makes him the most difficult to comprehend 
of all the headline golfers of our day. It cre- 
ates in him a diffidence that affects not only 
his personality, but his professional playing 
ability. 

Only recently Littler was discussing Arnold 
Palmer and the willful optimism that niiikes 
Palmer assume that the most impossible shot 
will succeed, especially when it has to. "I'lTi 
the other way.” Gene said, making an un- 
usual revelation for such a successful athlete. 
‘‘It never occurs to .Arnold that the ball won’t 
go in the hole, but ! ’m always surprised w hen 
it does.” 

Paul Runyan, that grand and graying 
teacher and competitor who is the pro at the 
La Jolla (Calif.) Country Club, Littler’s home 
course, has this to say about Gene's attitude. 
‘•Generally, I think Littler is one of the three 
greatest golfers in the world today and one of 
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the top six golfers of all time. If he could 
just get the mental attitude of a Doug Ford. 
Byron Nelson. Bobby Jones or even a I’aul 
Runyan, nobody would ever beat him. But 
Gene still has a tendency to feel negative un- 
less he is in absolute top form, and not many 
golfers have ever had the ability to be m top 
form every week." 

Few arc in a better position to judge Littler 
than Runyan, for in I95S he helped rescue 
Gene from one of the most celebrated slumps 
since Shirley Temple outgrew dolls. 

l.ittler had emerged from the ranks of ama- 
teur golf in 1 954 with a reputation so awesome 
that the established pros, if they believed what 
they read, would have been justified in beating 
their golf clubs into plowshares. The previous 
year, while still a 22-ycar-old seaman in the 
Navy, he had won the California amateur 
and open championships and then the U.S. 
Amateur. A few weeks before turning pro 
himself, he beat the best of the louring pros 
to win the San Diego Open. Only once be- 
fore in modern golf had an amateur ever won 
a regular PG A lournament. When Gene for- 
mally announced his decision to play for 
money— one of the smallest surprises in the 
annals of the sport — he was immediately 
picked as the man most likely to replace Ben 
Hogan and Snead, whose best days were by 
this time behind them. 

It took only a short while for Littler to 
start confirming these predictions. In the U.S. 
Open at Baliusrol that June. Gene stood on 
the final green needing a I 2-fooi putt to lie 
td l urgol for the championship. He missed 
it. but his second-place finish was still most 
impressive for one so young. The following 
year he joined the pro tour on a full-time 
basis, barnstorming across the country in a 
trailer with his wife and newborn son. He 
won four tournaments, including the lucrative 
(SIO.OOO first priitc/ Tournament of Cham- 
pions in Las Vegas, and finished fifth on the 
list of money winners. 

The year 1956 started off equally well. Be- 
fore it was half over. Littler had won throe 


PICTURE SWING uf Liltlci', here shown in the fol- 
low-iliro«ieh ot' j drive at lhi> year's Masters, is one 
of the lincst sights in golf. LlVorilessly and gracelully. 
he makes a difficult aihtetie niuliuit appear easy. 
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GENE LITTLER iunltnufi/ 

more tournaments, one of them a repeal 
at Las Vegas. But suddenly the magnif- 
icent grace of his golf sw ing disappeared. 
Bciwccn August of that year and Feb- 
ruary 1959 two and a half bleak years 
- he won only a single tournament, a 
third victors at Las Vegas. 

Today Litticr is understandably sseary 
of rehashing that desperate nadir of his 
golfcareer. "It was strictly a mechanical 
thing," he s;iys. "When I started out as 
a pro I didn’t know much about the me- 
chanics of the game. I had aKvays played 
with a strong right hand, and evonluiilly 


Jr. on the 1959 list of money winners. 

Litller’s passion for anonymity has 
helped to conceal the subtle charm of his 
personality as well as the brilliance of his 
competitive golf. But those who know 
him best fellows like Bill Casper and 
Don Whitt, who also live in the San Die- 
go area and played on the same golf team 
with Gene when they were in the Navy 
together hnd a lively wit behind his 
bland facade. At last year's Colonial In- 
vitational in F-'ort Worth. Cas|>er was in 
the press room on the second floor of 
the clubhouse one ariernoon when Litt- 
ler was dragged in for a reluctant inter- 
view after an exceptionally line round of 
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this worked itself into a closed club face 
when 1 hit the hall. Pretty soon 1 was 
hooking everything, and unconsciously 
I tried to block out that hook. The more 
I corrected, the worse it got. 

"I finally talked it over with Pa til Run- 
yan," Litticr continued, "tven then I 
wasn't hurling too much for money, 
making a little here and a little there, 
but I was kind of floundering around 
and not really getting anywhere. 1 had 
thought some of changing my grip, and 
after talking to Paul I decided to do it. 
So I turned my right hand counterclock- 
wise, more on lop of the club so as to 
open up the club face. 

"I started practicing that in Novem- 
ber I95N. At first I just hit every shut 
to the right for a while. About the first 
part of '59 i started playing good again." 
rhe statistics attest to just how well 
l.ittlcr started playing. He won live tour- 
naments, finishing second to Art Wall 


67. "This guy is a riot." Casper told a 
couple of nearby reporters, and he him- 
self hung around for the laughs. Gene's 
laconic, often monosyllabic remarks 
were a bit too dry to bring down the 
house, but they killed Casper. 

One might easily conclude that Litticr 
is a man with some Ciod-given gift for 
golf who dissipates it with a kind of aim- 
less indifference. Actually, the opposite 
is true, for Litller is a man with a neat 
and dedicated mind, as his trim, blonde 
wife Shirley will point out. "He carefully 
thinks through every problem," she said 
the other day. "and once he's made his 
decision nothing can shake him loose 
from it. He must be about the most de- 
termined man in the world." He is al- 
lergic to grass, of ail things, and some- 
times can't sleep because of this. But, 
says Shirley, "he refuses to believe al- 
lergies arc anything but psychological," 
and he grimly ignores them. 
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inniantly, the trorltl^ti finest tire introduces itself 


The irhite rinys tell yon, and 

everyone on the street, that this is 
the world’s finest and safest tire. 
You can drive at high speeds, if need 
be. and feel a cradle-like security. 
.!«## as you drive, an unbeliev- 
able wealth of puncture-free miles 
will spin out behind you. Your 
General Tire Dealer or your favorite 
car dealer will be glad to demon- 
strate why the new Dual 90 is 
unmistakably great. See him soon. 
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Civilized, weU>mannered~but a tiger at heart! For all its soft-spoken elegance. Pontiac's GP harbors a well-nigh irresist- 
ible urge to get this show on the road. You can spot clues to that attitude all over the place: special front and rear deck treat- 
ment. snug bucket seats, center control console, tacb (floor-mounted Hydra-Mutic, four-speed gearbox, and the vinyl coated 
fabric roof covering shown above, are extra-cost options). But where this stinger does its real talking is under the hood, with a 
lusty 303 hp Trophy V-8. (It's standard equipment, so you can imagine what the extra-cost engine options put out.) Wido-Track 
goes along with the package, naturally. Check with your Pontiac dealer— you'll soon be as much of a GP enthusiast as he is. 
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GENE UTTLER 


Shirley Liltler cast her mind back a 
few years to when they were settling into 
their new S80.()00 California ranch house 
in the hills behind La Jolla. "For almost 
a year after we moved into our new 
home," she said, "1 had been fooling 
around with a mosaic wall piece. I had 
alt the pieces and the frame and the 
picture worked out, but I couldn't seem 
to get time to start fitting the pieces 
together, 

"Cicnc finally got tired of seeing it 
unfinished, so he went to work on it. 
and wc did it together. He loses himself 
in projects like that. He worked from 8 
in the morning to 10 at night every day 
for a month until it was hnished." 

Litller has applied that same purpose- 
ful concentration to golf since his moth- 
er and father lirst put a club into his 
hands at the age of 10. That was in war- 
time San Diego, a city that was then a 
harsh blend of defense industry and 
Navy bustle. Gene's father. Fred Litller. 
a stocky, red-haired accountant who had 
emigrated from Kngland in his youth, 
was a man of modest means who 
worked, as he still does, for one of the 
large construction companies in the area. 
What little luxury there was in the San 
Diego community in those days was 
centered around suburban l.a Jolla, and 
Gene's parents played golf at the La 
Jolla Country Club. 

^^he youngest of three brothers. Gene 
" was a husky boy for his age and a 
good athlete. He participated in many 
sports, but none with the zeal that he 
gave to golf. Once he got his first set of 
clubs he practiced by the hour, day after 
day. and he was shooting in the 60s by 
the lime he was in high school. The easy, 
relaxed swing that is such a distinguish- 
ing mark of Littlcr's game today came 
naturally to him. and he can't remem- 
ber ever taking a formal lesson as a 
youngster. 

Now. at the age of 32. Gene is only 
medium-si/ed — 5 feet 9 and a few 
pounds on either side of 170— but he 
reached these measuremenl.s in hi.s mid- 
dle teens. He has arms and hands like a 
stevedore, largely due to the weight lift- 
ing and gymnastics that he and his bud- 
dies practiced on the San Diego beaches. 
At one point in those muscle-conscious 
high school days Gene was both a shot- 
putter on the track team and a violin 
player in the school orchestra. 

But golf was the epicenter of Littler's 
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See your doctor 
often... on the 

golf cou rse 1 


Today, if you need relaxation, your 
doctor may prescribe golf. If he's like 
many doctors, he’ll Join you. 

It wasn't always so. A generation back, 
cliib.-i liad inadr(|ijate shafts that could 
be as ulccr-inaking as deadlines. 

Then True Temper invented the .step- 
down de.sign steel shaft — ami the 
game of golf has been gelling better 
ever since. 

Reason? Over the year.®, tliroiigli 
metallurgy, manura< tiiriiig. and 
tlcsign, we've been improving our 
shafts by iitiifortnly control- 
ling flex anti torsion for more 
accuracy and distance. 

Golfers have been improving, 
Ino.Goiiicidenre? Parllv. But 
step-down design steel golf 
shafts arc l)eller tlian ever 
. . . and this does make 
a difl'cn-iiee. 

.\lay}>e your game wjj) 
tiiprovc — just bv a 
ehant-e of clubs. Why 
not talk it over 
with your pro? 


Temper. 


STEP-DOWN DESIGN STEEL GOLF SHAFTS • GENEVA. OHIO 
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"Put your hand in a 

before you put your 
money in any glove!” 


Says Stan Musial . . . 
member of Rawlings 
Advisory Staff. 


Hasfliall rIovps may look alike, t)ut there’s an ineretliltlc tiillercm-e in fif. 
feel and control ... so import.ant ft) ^ood fieldinj;. -Make* .sure \ f)u gel the 
ln-^t fieltling f<“atures for your 
money. Put your hand in a 
Rawlings and discover why it’s 
tile choice of more profe.ssionals 
than any other kind of glove. 

"ThQ Finosf In The Field! 
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America’s first world-orbiting 
automatic hand camera, the 35mm 

ANSCO AUTOSET 


In America's first mtutned orbital flight, the astronaut used an Ansco Autoset"? 
:i5mm camera to take “snapshots” while in orbit. The Autoset used was hand- 
held and modified only to fit the gloved hand of the 
astronaut and permit sighting through his space 
helmet. The lens, shutter, exposure mechani.sm and 
other basic picture-taking features of this camera 
are all identical to the Ansco .-lutoset now available 
in better camera stores. 

ANSCO.. .America's manulacluier of photographic materials... since 1842 


►ylnscot 


G£Ne LITTLER . ..'-...v/ 

life, aiul b> the lime lie was 17 he was 
giHui enough to win main local louitia- 
ments and reach ihe finals of the Na- 
tional .lascoe championship in Pe>"ia. 
Hi., one of the biggest junior cscnls in 
Ihe counlry. The foUowmg >ear lie wcui 
it. I iiiler more oi less drifted from high 
.school into San l^iego Stale College, for 
outside of golf he had no strong feel- 
ings about what he wanted to do in life. 



AS TEEN-AGER, LITTLER SWUNG AS TODAY 


After two years at San Diego Slate he 
enlisted in the Navy, which appreciates 
athletes. It stationed him lirsi m his 
home tow n and then at the Na\> aii' base 
in Coronado, just across the bay. (ienc 
played golf earnestly throughout his 
lime in the service, and his national 
amateur victory came while he was siill 
in uniform. 

(iene married Shirley Warren, who 
had been his classmate at San Diego 
Slate, 10 days before he entered the 
Navy, and their son Cun was hoin 
shortly before CJenc got his discharge 
in early 1^54. That was the year he start- 
ed off by winning the San Diego Open 
as an amateur. The minute his discharge 
papers were in hand. Gene. Shirley and 
little Curl luinied otT to I’alm Springs, 
where Cicne signed a eonlraet to repre- 
sent the Tlninderbird Golf Club on the 
professional lour .Among oilier emolu- 
ments. the club traded in Gene's old Ja- 
lopy for a new Mercury and the ZT-fooi 






Singing in the Rain 


The nicest kind of showers are with Dial Soap. No better way 
to get rid of persjsiration odor all day, either. That's because Dial with AT-7 
removes bacteria that cause odor. Keeps you fresh and nice 
around the clock. Another way of saying, people who like people like Dial. 



rAren’tyou 
glad you use 
DialSoapi 





Greatest safety feature since brakes 


seat belts of CdproklU UljloU 


Forty-five percent of all fatal accidents occur at speeds of less 
than 40 miles an hour* ... a sound reason why even careful 
drivers need seat belts of Caprolan* nylon. In a wide range of 
Upholstery-coordinated colors. Available at all Sure-Fit Stores. 

I'National Safety Council Figures For 1961) Fiber Marketing Dept., 261 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 


DOING IT THE HARD WAY by ffe 

(6£TTI/je RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT IS!) 



easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 

Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH ! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
‘ dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 


FITCH 

LEADING MAN'S 

SHAMPOO 



GENE LITTLEft 

trailer in which ihc family lived when 
ihcv lirst set out on the tournamenl 
trail. 

"I'll never forget when we reached 
Cincinnati that summer.'* l.ittlcr rem- 
inisces. "rd linished my six months as an 
apprentice, so I was eligible to win mon- 
ey. I picked up a cheek for S70<) there, 
and 1 thought I'd never seen so much 
money.” 

Shirley I.ittler is as outgoing as Gene 
is withdrawn, but both in iheir separate 
ways are among the most popular mem- 
bers of the troupe of golfing families 
thill regularly follow the tournament 
trail. (At the .start of the 1962 season. 
Gene's fellow pros voted him the one 
they would most like to play with in a 
tournament.) The combination of their 
different temperaments works so well 
ibal Shirley is able to say, "I think I'm 
a woman with an ideal husband. Gene 
has all of the qualities that a man 
should have to make a good husband 
and none of the bad ones. When he's at 
home, he is the most even-tempered and 
easygoing guy in the world." 

# itler reciprocates his wife's senti- 
" ments entirely. "Shirley has been a 
great inspiration to me.” he once said, 
"and I'd rather be home with her and the 
children [in addition to son Cun. the 
Littlcrs have a daughter. Suzanne. 4] 
than anywhere, To me. being out on 
the lour is not the greatest thing in the 
world, and 1 probably knock off too 
much for my own good." 

As for his temper, Littler takes is.sue 
with his wife. "It's there, all right." he 
sa>s, "but I've learned to control it. 
When I was a kid I used to throw things 
around, and then I found out that it 
doesn't do you any good. 1 still gel 
sore, though, when I make a bad shot 
or do something stupid. If you don't gel 
a little upset out there, you're not trying 
hard enough. .And if you're out there 
trying as hard as you can and things 
aren't going right, you're not going to 
be happy," 

l.ikc everything else about himself, 
1 itllcr manages to keep these very emo- 
tions that make him a stern competitor 
concealed from the public. It may not 
make for good bos ofliec to be known 
as Old Stone l-'ace. but the man with the 
smooth swing and smooth disposition 
plays serenely on. having found his own 
method for being one of the biggest 
men in golf. end 
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Precision, ease of use— and versatility 
to master every situation 


Ptic man who makes his living witli 
a camera clemaiicls precision. So does 
the disccrnimf amateur who takes 
his picture-makiiiy .serion.sly. And 
both find their needs a-nswen'd in the 
Kodak ReRex HI Clamera. 

One look tells yon: here's true 
quality. And one sliort tryout [iroves 
to yon: here's .snperirease ol handlinti. 
plus versatility to meet any need. Xu 
wonder the Rkii.n \ Reflex III is ac- 
claimed world-wide as one of the lew 
great 35mm cameras. 

Consider the viewfinding. .\ I'nll- 
area ground glass lets you compose 
life-size and right side up. .\ coupled 
/‘rices subject to change without notice. 


rangefinder pin|)oints focus in dim 
light — and there's no parallax error 
with any lens at anv distance. 

C'-onsider exposure. Center an elec- 
trie-eye needle between l)rackcts — 
and vou'rc set for correct expostire, 
at all s[)eccls, without taking the 
camera from \onr e\c. 

(k)nsider action. Shutter .settings 
go up to a m<jtion-freezing 1 .SitO 
second. Film advances with a thumb- 
flick — again tvitliout taking the cam- 
era from your e\ e. 

Consider long-term \aluc. The 
Kodak Rfuna Reflex 111 Camera is 
a true invesimeiu. Year after year, it 


can grow with your pholtjgraphic 
interests and other fiubbics. The s}K’- 
rially designed lenses and other aids 
eml)race almost any kind of suliject 
or siinalion. Here is one camera you 
won’t outgrow! 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
new Kiid,\k Rktixa Reflex HI Cam- 
era. The ‘'FK" in the serial number 
is [Jiouf of legal impuit li\ Kodak, 
dut\-paid and certified. Catnera with 
/ 2.8 lens . . . less than $230; with 
extra-speed / 1.9, pictured on cam- 
era above . . . less than S265. 

YOU CAN DEPEND 
ON THE NAME KODAK 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPAN’Y, Rochester 4, 

ENJOY WALT DISNEY’S "WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR ’ SUNDAY EVEN NGS. NBC-T.’ 




Another first firom Chrysler Corporation 



The Alternator keeps the 
kick in your battery when 
others are conking out 


Pokey traffic can kill off the biggest, 
toughest batteries and leave you 
stranded on a crowded street. 

But in 1961 Chrysler Corporation 
changed all that with the exclusive 
Alternator. Unlike the old-fashioned 
generator, this new kind of electrical 
system keeps delivering a charge even 
when you’re stuck at a stop light, 

This means that next week, next 
month and next winter you’ll be driv- 
ing around with more "kick” in your 
battery. More juice in reserve. The full 
power potential your battery should be 
giving you. 

It also means that two years from 
now, when many of your friends may be 
buying new batteries, you'll be driving 
around $15 to $20 richer. Your battery 
will last a lot lunger with the Alternator. 

Someday all cars will probably offer 
Alternators. But Chrysler Corporation 
is the first to have this on all its cars . . . 
and at no extra cost. 

You get other e.xclusive advantages, 
too. Like strong, quiet Unibody Cor\- 
struction. Sewn-soak rust protection. 

Road-leveling Torsion-Aire Ride. A lot 
more action on a lot less giis. 

See the Chrysler Corporation cars at 
your dealer's. Even with all the extra 
value they give you. model for mode! 
they’re priced as low or lower tlian 
other makes. 

Chrysler Corporation 

IV/jcrc ffiginepring pul.* */>melhing extra into ei-erg car 
PLYMOUTH ■ VALIANT ■ DODGE ■ DART ■ LANCER ■ CHRYSLER 
■ IMPERIAL ■ DODGE TRUCKS 
SIMCA. CARS ■ DEFENSE DIVISION ■ MISSILE DIVISION ■ SPACE DIVISION 
■ MOPAR ■ AIRTEMP ■ AUPLEX ■ CYCLEWELD ■ MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINES ■ 



FOR 


In the garden of New York's Museum of Modern Art 
this week the Maillol bather, poised over a reflecting 
pool, and the bronze Henry Moore family, seated be- 
neath a sycamore, got some unexpected but worthy 
company. Under an 8Q-foot-square tent, a sailplane 
soars above lighted vitrines that display baseball 
masks and hockey gloves. A hydroplane shows its 
potential for speed in every curve. These and others 
are part of the first museum exhibition of contem- 
porary objects ever drawn from the world of sport. 

For The Museum of Modern Art, a Design for Sport 
showt is not the artistic reach that it might seem. 
Since the museum opened in 1929, one of its major 
roles has been to recognize excellence of design 
found in man's contemporary artifacts. It has pre- 
sented a Machine Art show (1934), a series of Useful 
Objects shows, two automobile shows (1951 and 
1953). an American textiles show (1956) and a pack- 
aging show (1959). These, with its own design collec- 
tion, have established the museum as America’s 
most respected arbiter of 20th century design. 

The 115 objects selected for the sports show (they 
are listed at the end of this article) come from 56 
sports pursued in 17 different countries. They were 
chosen by the museum's Director of Architecture 
and Design, Arthur Drexier, and its Associate Cura- 
tors of Design, Mildred Constantine and Greta Dan- 
iel. The show, which will continue through July, is 
jointly sponsored by the National Sporting Goods 
Association and Sports Illustrated, whose edi- 
tors approved the objects for their performance 
qualities. For more color photographs and an essay 
on the role of design in sport, please turn the page. 


The contours of this mask, shown before an archery 
Photographs by Mark Kauffman anonymous, 

thus heightening the mystery of a romantic sport. 
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menacing, forward thrust even when 
it is standing stiff. The cast magnesium 
wheels are solid, made strong by 
their undulating shapes. The form of 
the cowling is repeated by the wind* 
screen. The sulky, by contrast, is an 
expression in linear composition. It 
achieves its strength with lightweight 
bent woods-hickory for the frame, ash 
for the shafts— and the rigid geometry 
of steel bicycle spokes. Unlike the car, 
covered by its fiber-glass skin, the sul- 
ky is skeletal— all its workings show. 
Asymmetry gives it a poised tension, 
like that of a sprinter in the blocks. 


The car and the sulky in this picture 
satisfy separate but similar cravings 
for speed.The Houghton harness-racing 
sulky Is basically the same today as 
It was in 1908. The Formula Junior 
Lotus was designed by Englishman Col- 
in Chapman Inl960. Both vehicles speak 
the language of speed, but with a 
vocabulary as different as the times 
that created them. The Lotus is. in 
the opinion of The Museum of Modern 
Art. beautiful because of the way its 
solid forms are combined. Its low- 
slung torpedolike mass spanning out- 
sized wheels gives it a powerful, almost 






DESIGN for SPORT continued 


CHALLENGE OF FORM 


by Fred R. Smith 

To a hitter, the beautiful thing about a baseball 
is the sight of it soaring into (or over) the bleach- 
ers. The beautiful thing about a bat is the sound 
of it connecting. But to The Museum of Modern 
Art, which has spent a year examining the arti- 
facts of sport, a baseball is beautiful even on a 
shelf. Every handsome element of a baseball's 
design is there for a reason. Nothing is extrane- 
ous. Everything works. It is a perfect example of 
the law that in sport, as in architecture, a thing 
has to do what it is designed to do or it is as 
useless as lailfins on a houseboat. 

A ball is one of sport's simplest expressions 
of the form-follows-function credo. Without the 
figure-eight pattern of its hand stitching, a base- 
ball would be just another sphere. But the pat- 
tern is not for decoration, nor is it merely to hold 
the horsehide sections together— that could be 
accomplished by a seam around the middle. The 
curvilinear design provides a grip for the pitch- 
er, and when the ball is released with a spinning 
action the seam gives the sort of resistance in 
flight that makes a controlled curve possible. 
The same principle works on tennis balls A 
football, on the other hand, being elliptical and 
pebbled, is stabilized in flight by its spin, in the 
manner of a gyroscope. And the linear sectional 
grooves of a soccer ball keep it in a straight 
path when it is kicked. 

While acknowledging the important place of 
function in determining the characteristics of 

Stitched leather forms the artful simplicity of 
an official baseball, the armorlike padded-and- 
laced intricacy of a hockey goalie's stick glove. 


a well-designed object, the museum's Arthur 
Drexler feels that the best designs for sport dis- 
play a second important attribute— the mark of 
a designer's individual taste. Not everyone en- 
tirely agrees-Howard Head (SI. Dec, 18), for 
example, the designer and manufacturer of one 
of the most esthetically satisfactory products in 
all of sport, the Head ski, has this to say: "There 
should be an absolute concentration on func- 
tion, a logic to design. And if the designer con- 
centrates on function, it is a subtle fact that he 
comes up with a thing of beauty as well." But 
for Drexler a designer's role is not so simply 
stated. Of Head and his ski, he says, "He still 
had an element of free choice, and not all his 
design decisions can have been determined en- 
tirely by function. Even with the little latitude 
that was allowed to him in the design of his ski, 
he was able to exercise his personal taste. This 
can be seen in the proportion of bright metal to 
black plastic and in the extraordinarily sensitive 
modulations of thickness." 

In addition to function and taste, Drexler be- 
lieves, a third and less tangible force motivates 
good design for sport. It embodies a classical 
concept of the Greeks— that winning the race is 
not so important as running it well. This is the 
concept defined in the citation accompanying 
Sports Illustrateo's annual Sportsman of the 
Year award, which goes each year "to that in- 
dividual who, in the opinion of the editors, has 
most closely approached the degree of excel- 
lence suggested by the ancient Greek concept 
of arefe-a unity of virtues of mind and body to 
which the truly complete man (continued) 
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DESIGN for SPORT continued 


of every age must aspire.” Arete has a place in 
every sport, and the pursuit of excellence has a 
refining influence on the equipment of sport as 
well as on men. 

Thus, when the sportsman buys a piece of 
equipment he also buys a potential— the possi- 
bility that the skills of the craftsmen who de- 
signed it may combine with his own skills to 
produce true excellence. He could equal An- 
derl Molterer on his KneissI White Star skis. He 
could break par with the clubs Ben Hogan de- 
signed. or catch a record trout with his Orvis 
bamboo rod. The potential is there in the ob- 
ject: and in its challenge and in its use the ob- 
ject tests the man as the man tries the object. 
The relationship is a very close and personal 
one. indeed more personal than that of a con- 
sumer to a product in any other field. English- 
man William F. Hardy, who does his designing 
on a riverbank.says: "When you are fishing, the 
tackle is part of yourself.” 

When the implement of sport becomes a part 
of the person, and the two join in the pursuit of 
excellence, there is no room for superficial dec- 
oration. Equipment that poses a challenge to 
the user tends to be honest and functional. By 
contrast, consumer goods that work on a push- 
button basis and ask nothing of the buyer ex- 
cept money often develop a jukebox character. 
The housings of outboard motors intended for 
nonboatmen may swell up like vacuum cleaner 
bags and often are striped with useless paint 
and chrome; cars and boats are both adorned 
with tailfins borrowed from airplanes (where 
they have a function). 

This sort of thing rarely happens to sailboats. 
"I've never seen a gaudy, gadgety sailboat,” 
says Drexler. Sailboats, whether as simple as 


Ian Proctor’s Erglish-made MiniSail, an ingeni- 
ous. scooped-out surfboard with a sail, or as in- 
tricate as an America s Cup 12-meter challeng- 
er, have no deck room for unnecessary gadgets. 

Nor do competition motorboats-when they 
are designed by someone like Ted Jones. Jones 
is the creator of such Gold Cup-winning boats 
as the famous Slo-Mo-Shuns. and he io to hy- 
droplanes what Howard Head is to skis. Like 
Head, he got his pre-sports training in the air- 
craft industry. The Jones hydroplane in the mu- 
seum's exhibition was commissioned by the 
Kiekhaefer Corporation to test its Mercury out- 
board motors. It is as lyrical as a fiddle in the 
sweep of its polished plywood. But those racy 
curves were not put there by Jones simply to 
please the eye. "I start with the lines that func- 
tion best— make a boat turn well, accelerate well 
and give it good handling at top speed.” says 
Jones. "If I used formal engineering and de- 
signed my boats with a slide rule, things would 
not have worked. I make my blueprints after I 
design the boat.'’ 

For Drexler. a Ted Jones hull has a preferred 
set of proportions that, like handwriting, cannot 
be disguised. They produce, within the Jones- 
tested formula for speed on water, an elegantly 
refined craft that is its own best trademark. 

The design of sporting goods is further dis- 
ciplined by the necessity in sport for using ap- 
propriate tools. No sportsman would go after 
deer with a .458 magnum or brook trout with 
Salt-water tackle. Contrarily. the Winchester 
Model 94 carbine, a versatile sporting firearm 
ideally suited for short-range North American 
big game hunting, is the most popular rifle ever 
made. It is so appropriate for the American 
rifleman that it hasn't changed in (continued) 
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“WHEN YOU'RE OLD ENOUGH TO DRIVE... 


...your father may still own his Lincoln Continental^ For the 
Lincoln Continental is an investment that endures. Floor, 
walls, and roof are welded into a single solid structure that 
cannot be shaken loose— ever. The Lincoln Continental has 
greater protection against rust and corrosion. The extensive 
use of galvanized and stainless steel, for example. Body 
rust -proofing is applied inside and out. And every Lincoln 
Continental is tested, re-tested, and re-re-tested before you 
can buy it. Each car is put through its paces over a 12-mile 
track. 189 points are checked after the cars are built. 

* ForO Motor Cocos' 


This painstaking care in building cars is what makes the 1962 
Lincoln Continental such a remarkable investment in driving 
pleasure— an investment that will better retain its value for the 
years ahead. No wonder the Lincoln Continental can be war- 
ranted for fully twice as long as any other American car, 24 
months or 24,000 miles. * 

LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Product of QS-r Motor Company Uncotn-Morcury DMsion 


•ants TO ti Oeaie*». and '« aaalars. m torn. w.a'»ant to tno r L.ncoln Cont nantal toitoTor* at foilowt Tnat tor 2* mo"Wi or tor 24.000 m let, wh<hav*r comot tr*t, frae 
repJacamtnt. inotud ny raMled laoor, w li Oe madt bjr deaitrt. of any part wcCTi ada'acc n worn'nansrt o or matar ait T rat ara not covarad by tn« waxant/ aPproor<a'.a adiuttmanti m>II eonVn^a to bt 
mada by tna I 'a to'»'oan a* Oonart »» li ramt'o retpontioia for normal ma r tanarwa tar. ce aro rogt rxe rapfacamant o* ma niananea lam* lucnat * tte «4 uar« ofwOt iQri i on pcntt and w,pcr Nadtt. 





NEWofe^'^ou.« DESIGN! 

A major improvement in tire design. Wider and lower, 

to literally float you over bumps 

and road imperfections. You ^ ^ ^ 

arrive fresh-as-a-daisy no ▼ * 

matter how far you drive. 

MAGNIFICENT 

TRACTION! 

One trip over wet roads 
and you'll be a Strato Chief 
fan forever. Here is why. 
Each tire has 1924 grip- 
ping edges constantly in 
contact with the road to 
literally sweep moisture 
film away. 

▼ ▼ 




CONTAINS MORE 
CRUDE RUBBER! 

Mohawkownsno“captive" 
synthetic rubber plants, is 
free to buy only those raw 
~ materials proved best for 
long, trouble-free service. 
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TICE GUABmED! 

For the life of the tread — first, 
against aff defects in materi'af 
and workmanship, second, 
against all normal road haz- 
ards. And there is no limit as 
to time or mileage! (Adjust- 
ment on a pro-rata basis, based 
on current prices in effect.) 


-o3S/y 



Road rough? Full of chuck 
holes? Forget them! The cord 
body of the Strato Chief is made 
from the new, stronger nylon 
cord. And as everyone knows, 
nylon makes the safest tires. 





Carefree . . . that’s the word for the new Mohawk Strato Chief. Somehow this tire seems to make 
your driving fun. Nimble as a kitten in traffic . . . true as an arrow on the highway . . . strong as a 
bull when the going’s rough . . . here is tire performance like you’ve never known before. But then, 
this is no ordinary tire. Everything about it . . . design . . . construction . . . material ... is the best. 
Your local Mohawk dealer has the Strato Chief in stock now in a complete range of sizes including 
compact and sports car sizes. Next time you need tires, get the best. . . Mohawk Strato Chief, 



THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY • Akron 5. Ohio • Plants m Akron. Ohio • Helena Ark • Stockton. Calit 
Since 1913. manufacturers of tires of the highest quality Since 1956. the fastest growing tire manufacturer m America 

'Registered trade name 




THERE ARE NO RUMS LIKE THE GREAT VIRGIN RUMS IMPORTED 
FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, TASTE ADVENTURE! ENJOY THEIR 
PURE FRESH TASTE IN FAMOUS DRINKS RIGHT HERE OR SIP THEM 
IN THE SPARKLING AIR OF THEIR OWN ENCHANTED ISLANDS. 


Aerial view of St. Thomas by Bob Steele ■ Drinks: great Virgin Daiquiri & Virgin Highball. Ask for a fine 
Virgin Islands Rum at your favorite store ■ The Virgin Islands Rum Council, United States Virgin Islands 


DESIGN for SPORT continued 


any notable respect since it was designed by 
John M. Browning in 1894. Says Drexler, "It 
has the Yankee qualities found in a Seth Thom- 
as clock— a Spartan, straightforward trimness." 
More than 2.5 million Winchester 94 rifles have 
been sold. 

To many fly-fishermen, the finest rod is one of 
split bamboo, and the finest bamboo rod is 
made by the Charles F. Orvis Co. There are 14 
rodmakers at this 106-year-old Vermont shop. 
Any one of them can machine a piece of bam- 
boo that weighs only .06 ounce, on a milling 
machine weighing 5 tons, to 1/1000 of an inch. 
The six triangular pieces of bamboo, milled, 
cemented, impregnated with phenolic resin, 
their guides of tungsten steel hand-wrapped 
with silk and the butt set into a cork grip, become 
an expression of ultimate refinement for func- 
tion's sake and a sporting tool of great beauty. 

An economy of statement is also as important 
in the design of an object as is apparent ef- 
fortlessness in a sporting endeavor. It is im- 
portant in sport to have something do more 
than it seems capable of doing rather than less. 
Bill Boehmke's class E Skeeter iceboat, poised 
lightly under the exhibition's great tent, looks 
as fragile as a mosquito. Its thin runner planks 
sprout from its clean fuselage of Sitka spruce. 
Yet under only 75 square feet of sail the Skeeter 
goes three to four times as fast as the wind. 

Ernest Schweizer's all-metal sailplane has a 
wingspan of 52 feet 8 inches and a length of 
20 feet 10 inches, yet weighs only 560 pounds. 
This model holds the world's soaring altitude 
record of 46,267 feet. And George Pocock's one- 
man racing scull of Washington and Alaskan 
cedar and spruce is 26 feet long and weighs 
only 30 pounds. 

Stanley Bogdan’s salmon fly reel (see color) 


is such a simple thing that it can be taken apart 
by loosening three screws with a dime. Bogdan 
works all alone in his machine shop in New 
Hampshire, making each part of every beautiful 
reel, turning the frame and spool from a solid 
aluminum bar. Until two years ago Bogdan 
worked as a machinist by day, making reels at 
night. But Abercrombie &. Fitch discovered him, 
and now he works full time, producing only 75 
to 100 reels a year. 

Not all good design for sport is confined to 
the clean grace of sailboats and skis, rods and 
reels, any more than all modern sculpture is as 
streamlined as a Brancusi fish. The brutal and 
the rugged are just as appropriate to some of 
sport's great objects as they are to a Picasso 
iron goat. The competition crossbow made by 
Anton Riiegg in Steinhausen, Switzerland, is a 
thing of extraordinary power— and it looks it. 
Drexler's description of it could be a descrip- 
tion of an abstract sculpture: "The flat planes of 
its steel spring and barrel, accented by the pre- 
cise small scale of sights and trigger, grow out 
of polished carved wood stock and grip, whose 
forms derive from the shapes of a bowman's 
hand and shoulder." 

Ice hockey affords another example: rough- 
ness is an integral part of the game, and its gear, 
both in the way it looks and the way it works, re- 
flects this prime characteristic. Similarly, a la- 
crosse stick, another powerful weapon for a 
rugged game, is aptly crude in its use of leather 
thongs and gut, beautiful in the way the lami- 
nated hickory of its frame is shaped, with planes 
that change direction as the handle turns to 
form the bentwood scoop of the basket's rim. 

The paraphernalia of golf, while intrinsically 
handsome, is at the same time among the most 
controversial in all of sport. It (continued) 
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DESIGN for SPORT contir^ued 


ranges from the voodoo of its practice gadget- 
ry to the clean straightforwardness of Ben Ho- 
gan's Exact Balance putter or a Tommy Armour 
wood. In the rules of the game considerable lati- 
tude is given to the design of a putter, and this 
accounts for the 2,000 different models on the 
market. Woods and irons, on the other hand, 
are more strictly defined— and makers of dubs, 
in consequence, tend to overdecorate their 
products in order to catch the eye of the buyer. 
They change the color of the “homogeneous 
mass" of plastic inserted in the persimmon- 
wood head. They shift the design of painted 
lines that are meant to define the club's “sweet 
spot," trade talk for the point of address. The 
decorations change every year, whether the ba- 
sic club does or not.'it's like the auto industry," 
says one manufacturer. “Our pro shops don't 
want to have last year's stock hanging around 
any more than a Ford dealer does.” 

Golf also decorates its equipment with "mag- 
ic words”— the expensively purchased names of 
the famous professionals who endorse clubs, 
balls and everything connected with the game. 
The sales managers who commit these minor 
subterfuges are working on the strong attach- 
ment sportsmen feel for their gear, the pride of 
possession— plus the identification with his hero 
that a Little Leaguer feels for his Roger Maris bat 
or a golfer feels for his Tommy Armour clubs. In 
the eyes of the museum, these fetish istic feelings 
get out of hand when they prompt the maker of 
a fine shotgun to engrava the blue steel with 
images of the quarry the gun is designed to kill. 
Many a lover of guns will disagree here with the 
museum's insistence on purity; to most gun col- 
lectors the elaborate checkering on the stock, 
the engraving on the fine blue steel, add to the 
beauty of the gun. 


It will be a long time before a first-rate shot- 
gun, decorated or not. becomes obsolete. But 
because of improved materials and methods of 
manufacture this is not true of many sporting 
objects today. Spalding's new soccer ball, for 
example, uses vulcanized rubber seams instead 
of stitching. Plastic coatings have tripled the 
life of bowling pins while maintaining the old 
solid-maple bounco. “The surfboard industry 
has been as revolutionized by the advent of 
polyurethane foam and fiber glass as the air- 
craft industry by the jet,” says Hobie Alter, the 
West Coast's leading boardmaker. 

Fiber glass is causing the biggest change of 
all. More than 90*/o of all fishing rods are now 
made of it. They range in price and quality from 
the S3 drugstore variety to such excellent high- 
priced rods as those made by Sila-Flex, a com- 
pany that also manufactures fiber-glass vault- 
ing poles and golf club shafts. Fiber glass even- 
tually will relegate split bamboo poles, with 
their cherished craftsmanship, to the category 
of collector's items. Golf club shafts of fiber 
glass and “woods''with plastic heads have been 
introduced or are being tested by almost every 
manufacturer. 

But no matter what changes occur, whether 
boats are powered by jets or the “sweet spot" 
shifts again or extruded titanium replaces fiber 
glass, one thing will remain as constant as it 
has been since the first Greek tossed the first 
javelin. The pursuit of excellence will continue 
to challenge designers to create sporting goods, 
like those on the preceding and following pages, 
that properly challenge the man. 

The baroque curves of this Swiss-made Ham- 
merli target pistol are carved of walnut to fit 
the hand and steady the grip of a contestant. 
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The contours of turned-maple Indian clubs, 
like the Rawlings one-pounders (right), invite 
handling and twirling. The similar silhouette 
of the Brunswick bowling pin is a derivation 
of 5th century German “Kegel," or twirling 
clubs, which were often used as targets for 
bowls. The shape of bowling pins, standard- 
ized in 1895, is slim at the top — which made 
it easier for pinboys to set them up quickly. 
The broad base makes the pins carom rather 
than tumble when hit by the ball. The plastic 
and fiber-glass globe of the sleek Bell-Toptex 
racing driver's helmet protects the skull with a 
cradling inner shell while the outer shell stands 
comfortably free from the face, providing good 
visibility through a bulbous snap-on shield. 

The English firm of Hardy truly defines a 
fine fishing reel as one strong in construction 
and simple in design. It should have the fewest 
possible working parts consistent with efficien- 
cy and be as light as possible consistent with 
strength. The Museum of Modern Art has se- 
lected the four reels below as those that not 
only meet these requirements but are particu- 
larly beautiful as well; an Orvis 100 spinning 
reel, Hardy's Zenith fly reel, Bogdan’s salmon 
reel and Sha,ke$peare’s Executive casting reel. 
The sailor’s knife at the left, the Curry lock- 
spike, was chosen because of the way all of its 
stainless steel parts-the blade, marlinspike 
and case— combine into a workmanlike whole. 
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MUSEUM CHOICES 


All of the objects selected by The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art for its exhibition 
are listed below, Those photographed 
in color in this story are starred. Unless 
the designer's name appears in paren- 
theses. the object is a company design. 

1. Arrow. Model A-51, Bear Archery Co., 
Grayling, Mich. 

2. Arrow. Model Fox 151, Bear Co. 750. 

3. Baseball- National League model, A. 
G. Spalding, Chicopee. Mass. S3.25.' 

4. Baseball bat (Pete Browning and 
John A. Hillerich, 1884). Hillerich &. 
Bradsby Co., Louisville. S4.70. 

5. Baseball bat (Ty Cobb and company 
design, 1908). Hillerich &, Bradsby. 

$4,70. 

6. Baseball bat (Stan Musial and com- 
pany design, 1953). Hillerich &, Bradsby. 
$4.70. 

7. Baseball bat (Roger Maris and com- 
pany design, 1960). Hillerich & Bradsby. 
$4.70. 

8- Bicycle. Model DL22AW, Raleigh 
Industries. Ltd., Nottingham, England. 
$63.65. 

9. Boat, folding type. Aerius Flagship, 
Hans Klepper Corp., Rosenheim, West 
Germany. $349. 

10. Boat, MiniSail (Ian Proctor). Rich- 
mond Marine. Ltd., Richmond, England. 
About $335. 

11. Boat, round. Yamaha Motor Co., 
Hamamatsu. Japan. $1,995. 

12. Bobsled (Alvarado Podar). Two-man 
model, Alvarado Podar, Cortina d'Am- 
pezzo, Italy. $1,250. 

Two of the simplest shapes in the exhi- 
bition are found in two of the oldest de- 
signs for sport-a discus and a javelin. 



13. Boomerangs, nonreturning types 
(native design). Central Australia. 

14. Boomerangs, returning types (na- 
tive design). Central Australia. 

15. Bow (Bill Stewart). Kodiak Special, 
Bear Archery Co. $74.95. 

16. Bowling pin, Brunswick Corp., Chi- 
cago. S52-50 for set of 10.* 

17. Boxing head protector. Model 585, 
Leonhard Erhard Sohne, Rothenburg, 
West Germany. $6.50. 

18. Boxing speed bag. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., River Grove, III. $17.50. 

19- Boxing training gloves. Model H1 152, 
Wilson $28. 



20. Canoe, inflatable. Single-seater 
model, Pirelli. Milan. $50. 

21. Car, Formula Junior (Colin Chap- 
man). Model 20D. Lotus of England. 
$5,900. Lent by Dutchess Auto Co., 
Millerton, N.Y.’ 

22. Catcher's mask. Model FCM. Raw- 
lings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. $21. 

23. Catcher’s mask. Model JM, Raw- 
lings. $13.95. 

24. Catcher's mask (C. Hagemeyer). 
Model OV42, Rawlings. $10.95. 

25. Catcher's mask. Model A3004, Wil- 
son. $21. 

26. Catcher's mitt (R. Latina). Model 
RL, Rawlings. $45. 

27. Court tennis racket. Bancroft Sport- 
ing Goods Co., Pawtucket, R.l. $22.50. 

28- Cricket bat. Model 9000, Slazen- 
gers Ltd., London, $19.95. 

29. Cricket gloves. Model 3122, Slazen- 
gers. $14,95 a pair. 

30. Crossbow. Anton Ruegg, Stein- 
hausen, Switzerland. $150. 

31. Curling stone. Made in Scotland for 
John Braidwood &. Sons, Ltd., Montreal. 
$70 a pair. 

32. Dart board. Nodor model, made by 
Dunlop of England for Haecker indus- 
tries. Philadelphia. $25. 

33. Discus. Made in Sweden for Sports 
Beconta. Inc., New York City. $12.95.* 

34. Engine outboard (E. C. Kiekhaefer). 
Mercury Mark 75-H, Kiekhaefer Corp., 
Fond du Lac. Wis. $1,200. 

35. Fencing mask. Model FMA. Cas- 
tello Fencing Co., New York City. $9.* 

36. Fencing saber. Model SN, Castello. 

$12. 

37. Field hockey stick. Imperial Driver 
model, Slazengers. $14. (continued) 
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38. Fielder’s glove. Model A2001, Wil- 
son. $40. 

39. First baseman's mitt (R. Latina). 
Model TMH. Rawlings. $39.95. 

40. Fish landing net. Model 11, Charles 
F. Orvrs Co., Manchester, Vt. $10.25. 

41. Fishing reel. Salmon fly model, Stan- 
ley Bogdan. Nashua, N.H. $130.* 

42. Fishing reel, salmon fly (W. F. Hardy). 
Zenith model, Hardy Bros., Ltd., Aln- 
wick. England. $29.50.’ 

43. Fishing reel, spinning. Model 100, 



Made in Italy for Orvis. $28.95.* 

44. Fishing reel, casting (Henry G. 
Shakespeare). Model 1992, Shakespeare 
Co., Kalamazoo. Mich. $45.* 

45. Fishing rod, bamboo fly. Model 
30715. Orvis. $145. 

46. Fishing rod, Fiberglas spinning 
(Herb Jenks). Model PT70, Sila-Flex, 
Costa Mesa. Calif. $69.50. 

47. Football. Model F1 100. Wilson. 
$23.50, 

48. Golf club. Tommy Armour No. 3 
wood, MacGregor Co., Cincinnati. $26. 

49. Golf putter (Ben Hogan). Model 
P102, Ben Hogan Co. Division of AMF, 
Fort Worth. $15. 


50. Golf putter (Ben Hogan). Model 
P107, Ben Hogan Co. $14. 

51. Gun. superposed 12-gauge (John 
M. Browning). Made in Belgium for 
Browning Arms Co., St. Louis. $315. 

52. Gymnastic buck. Sportarticles Co., 
Helsinki. $61 FOB Helsinki. 

53. Helmet, racing driver’s (Roy Richter 
and Frank Heacox). Model 500TX, Bell- 
Toptex, Inc., Bell, Calif. $37 * 

54. Helmet shield for above. Model 
235-3, Paulson Mfg. Co. Fallbrook, 
Calif, $5.50.* 

55. Hurling stick. The O'Doherty Co., 
Dublin. $4. 

56. Hurling ball. Made in Ireland for 
P. J. Grimes, New York City. $3. 

57. Hydroplane (Ted Jones). Model FX, 
Ted Jones Craft, Inc., Seattle. $995. 

58. Ice ax. Designed and made by Fra- 
telli Grivel, Italy for Trailwise, Berkeley, 
Calif. $16.75. 

59. Iceboat. Side-by-side Class E 
Skeeter. designed and made by Bill 
Boehmke, Crystal Lake, III. $1,800. 

Lent by William Hickey. 

60. Ice hockey elbow pad. Model EK25, 
Cooper-Weeks, Ltd., Toronto. $15. 

61. Ice hockey glove. Model 544, Stall 
& Dean. Brockton. Mass. $39. 

62. Ice hockey goalie catching mitt. 
Model GMIOX, Cooper-Weeks. $29.50. 

63. Ice hockey goalie leg guard. Model 
GP59. Cooper-Weeks. $85 a pair. 

64. Ice hockey goalie stick. Model 401, 
Northland Ski Mfg. Co., St. Paul. $6. 

65. Ice hockey goalie stick mitt. Model 
570GS, Stall & Dean. $28.* 

66. Ice hockey shinguard. Model 
DG42, Cooper-Weeks. $22.50. 

67. Ice hockey stick. Model 403G, 
Northland. $4.75. 

68. Ice speed skates (I. Ballangrud). 
Model Ving 100, Wilhelm Rosenvinge, 



Moss, Norway. $35. 

69. Indian clubs, one-pound models. 
Designed and made by Holbrook Com- 
pany for Rawlings. $7,95 a pair.* 

70. Jai alai cesta. Designed and made 
by Jose Echave, Guernica. Spain. $25 

71. Javelin, man's. Seefab, Sweden. 
Imported by Sports 
Beconta, New York 
City. $14.75, 

72. Javelin, wom- 
an's. Seefab. im- 
ported by Sports 
Beconta. $13.75.* 

73. Kite, water ski. 

Race & Race. Inc., 

Winter Haven, Fla. 

$237. 

74. Knife-ax set 
(Harvey Platts). 

F6610, Western Cut- 
lery Co.. Boulder, 

Colo. $9.75. 

75. Knife, hunting 
(Deane Russell). 

Russell Belt model, 

Grohmann Knives, 

Ltd., Pictou, N.S. 

$9.95. 
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76. Knife, fishing. Model 1010, de- 
signed and made by Angelo Patin, Ma- 
niago, Italy. 804. 

77. KnWe and lockspiVe, sailing. Miodei 
468. made in England for The Crow's 
Nest. New York City. S5.95.* 

78. Knife, throwing. Edwin Jay Co., 
Soltngen, West Germany. S2.75. 

79. Lacrosse stick, attack. H. J. Gray &■ 
Sons, Cambridge. England, for Alex 
Taylor, Inc., New York City. $17.95- 

80. Pistol, target. Model 103, Hammerli 
Ltd., Ler^zburg. Switzerland. S160.* 

81. Polo mallet. Model 8. Salter &. Sons, 
Aldershot, England for Miller's, New 
York City. $8.50. 

82. Rifle, lever-action repeating (John 

M. Browning). Model 94, Winchester- 
Western Division of OlinMathieson, New 
Haven, Conn. $83.95. 

83. Rugby ball. Victory model, Slazen- 
gers. $12.95. 

84. Saddle, hunting. Model 488. J. Stub- 
ben. Krefeld. West Germ any, for Miller’s, 
New York City. $199.50. 

85. Saddle, leather jockey, Hermes, Paris. 
$118.35. 

86. Saddle, patent leather jockey. Mod- 
el 2194, Miller's, New York City. SHO. 

87. Saddle, horse show. Hermes, Paris. 
$193.35. 

88. Sailplane (Ernest Schweizer), Model 
I-23H. Schweizer Aircraft Corp., Elmira, 

N. Y. $5,795. 

89. Scull, single racing. Designed and 
made by George Pocock, Seattle. $550. 

90. Shuttlecocks. Pennsylvania Sport- 
ing Goods Co,. Philadelphia- 20^ to $1. 

91. Ski poles (Howard Head), Head Ski 
Co.. Timonium, Md. $24.50. 

92. Skis, cross-country wood (N. Bon- 
na). Competition model. Lommedal Ski- 
fabrikk. Oslo. $30. 

93. Skis, fiber glass (Franz KneissI). 


White Star model. KneissI Skifabrik. Kuf- 
stein, Austria. $195. 

94. Skis, metal (Howard Head). Stand- 
ard modet. Head Ski Co. $9&.50. 

95- Snowshoes, racing. Model 12x36, 
Snocraft, Norway. Me. $25. 

96. Snowshoes, walking. Model Bear- 
paw. Snocraft. $32. 

97. Soccer ball. Last-Bilt model, Spald- 
ing, $24.95. 

98. Sulky, harness racing. Model 
21927, The Houghton Sulky Co., Mar- 
ion, Ohio. S445-* 

99. Surfboard, balsa and fiber glass 
(Hobie Alter). Expert model. Hobie Surf- 
boards, Dana Point, Calif. 5150. 

100. Surfboard, polyurethane and fiber 
glass (Greg Noll). Model 859. Greg Noll 
Surfboards. Hermosa Beach, Calif. 

$164. 

101. Table tennis paddle. Model 7, Ju 
Rapida, Treviso. Italy. S2.60. 

102. Targets, archery. Saunders Archery 
Target Company, Columbus, Neb. 20^ 
to $3.50 each." 

103. Tent (C, William Moss). A-Tent 
model. Powers and Co., River Forest, 

III. $89.95. 

104. Tent (Robert Blanchard). Two-man 
Polaris Alpine model, Eureka Tent and 



Awning Co.. Binghamton, N.Y. $81.90. 

105. Toboggan (Donald Peters). Model 
2907, F. 0. Peters Co., Inc., Glovers- 
vUle.H.Y.$23. 

106. Underwater boots. Model SDB1, 
W. J. Voit Rubber Co. Division of AMF, 
Los Angeles. $4.95 a pair. 

107. Underwater fins. Nemrod 6022HL, 
The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, 
Conn. $10.95. 



108. Underwater hood. Nemrod 6231, 
Seamless. $4. 

109. Underwater mask. Alfeo model, 
Pirelli. $3.50. 

110. Underwater mask. Narvalo model, 
Pirelli. $2. 

111. Underwater mask. Nemrod 6011 Y, 
Seamless. $6.95. 

112. Underwater mask. 5049, U.S. Divers 
Co., Santa Ana, Calif. $5.95. 

113. Underwater mitts. Model 3064, 
Non-Terfoam, U.S. Divers. $4. 

114. Underwater sling gun. Model 4006, 
U.S. Divers. $4.95. 

115. Water ski. Joe Cash slalom, Hed- 
lund Mfg. Co., Nokomis, III. $27,50. 
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Therearen’t many places left where 
a man can get this personally involved 
with his work. 

We're lucky; ours is one of them. 

Most of the mechanics who work 
for us have been crazy about air- 
planes ever since they were this high; 
they wouldn’t be happy or satisfied 
doing any other kind of work. 


Some of the youngsters who've got 
the “bug" will come back to our em- 
ployment office 10, 15, even 20 times 
for a chance to be a mechanic at 
American Airlines. 

Mechanics like this aren’t in it just 
for the money. They have a fierce 
pride in their work, and a sense of 
responsibility. 


They work under men who've been 
with us since the days when we were 
flying the mail routes in biplanes: 
the grand old men of civil aviation. 
And the spirit is contagious. 

Few ever leave; of those who do, 
a surprising number come back. 

They love their work, and their work 
shows it. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 

AMERICAS LEADING AIRLINE 


r o some harness horsemen, Adios is 
merely ihe greatest of standardbred 
sires. To his extreme admirers, however, 
this 22-year*old patriarch is the mighti- 
est father of all the mammals, past or 
present. Really far-out Adios huffs such 
as James C. Harrison of Pennsylvania's 
giant standardbred nursery. The Han- 
over Shoe Farms, throw in the fish and 
the birds. 

••| know of no male of any species." 
says Harrison, “who has dominated his 
field the way Adios has harness racing. 
He gets champions out of any marcs, by 
any stallions, out of any bloodlines.” 
Since Hanover Shoe happens to own 


a one-third share of Adios. Harrison is 
perhaps a touch biased. Bui he, and 
anyone else who goes to the record, can 
justify all extravagant superlatives. 

Take Adios' achievements in the Mes- 
senger Stake, the richest harness race of. 
all. His offspring have won four of the 
six Messengers .so far, twice fini.shing 
one. two. three. Next Friday's 5169,000 
Messenger at Roosevelt Raceway will 
make special news for horsemen only 
if the sons of Adios gel whipped. There 
are three Adios 3-ycar-olds in the race, 
including the redoubtable Lehigh Han- 
over. “When you get the .Adioscs to 
the head of the stretch,” says Stanley 


Dancer.-the New Jersey reinsman who 
drives Lehigh, “they dig in and go.” 

Because they do so in large numbers 
and with fantastic consistency, new 
glory accrues to Adios every year. As 
things stand now. this bold-eyed, small- 
ish. symmetrically formed stallion has; 

• Led the sire list in earnings by his sons 
and daughters for seven consecutive 
years, topping the No. 1 Thoroughbred 
sire the la.st four years as well (although 
flat-racing purses add up to three times 
the amount raced for by standardbreds). 

• Accumulated 10-year earnings of SIO,- 
099,726 by his get — a figure more than 
twice that of his leading contenders, 
Rodney and Hoot Mon. 

• Sired the absolute speed record holder 
for harness racing's standard one-mile 
distance. Adios Butler, whose mark is 
1:54 3/5 and who has just entered the 
stud at a fancy 53.000 service fee. 

• Sired the world record holder at ages 
2 and 3. Bullet Hanover, whose clock- 
ings are 1 :57 and 1 :55 3 /5. respectively. 

• Sired 52 performers who have been 
timed in two minutes or less. (Timed 
spwed is far more important in harness 
racing than in flat racing, and two min- 
utes for the mile is par; iwo-minute 
horses automatically join the sport's 
elite. Nearest to Adios in two-minute 

continued 

THE 

BIGGEST 
DADDY 
OF THEM 
ALL 

Adios! This mighty stud has 
sired an unequaled number of 
harness champions, and he has 
earned unprecedented millions 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 


ALERT EARS AND BOLD EVES SET OFF THE ELEGANT, VIRILE HEAD OF SUPERSIRE ADIOS 
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for men who 
demand quality 
Nikon F 
the automatic 
35mm reflex 

Cape Canaveral or West Berlin, 
Leopoldville or Timbukha — where 
there is action there is news. And 
where there is news, there is gener- 
ally a man with a Nikon following 
the news, recording the action, tell- 
ing the story in pictures. 

Men who live by the camera con- 
sider the Nikon F to be the finest 
35mm camera ever designed. For 
they have found, through experi- 
ence, that they can rely upon its 
accuracy, its responsiveness and ver- 
satility, its handling ease and speed, 
its incredible lens quality, and — 
above all — its ruggedness and un- 
failing dependability under the 
most strenuous conditions. 

If photography has meaning for 
you as an art form, as a news-gath- 
ering medium or simply as a record 
of people and places — or if it is to 
serve you as an industrial or labora- 
tory tool — you owe it to yourself to 
investigate the Nikon F and the 
many accessories that make it the 
most versatile of all cameras. 
$329.50 with f2 Auto-Nikkor lens; 
$375 with fl.4 at all Franchised 
Nikon Dealers. For complete details, 
write to Dept. Sl-'i. 

^ Nikon Inco'oorattil. Ill Filth Ate.. N.T. 1 

tga lubtcdiitt d (htenrtKh Pheu Ophtal Induiltin. Iflc 

makers of precision optical equipment for Industry 



BIGGEST DADDY 

production is the late, much esteemed 
Volomitc. uith 33 performers). 

• Sired the highest-priced siandardhred 
yearling. Dancer Hanover (5105,000 in 
195X). Only two racehorses, both Thor- 
oughbreds, have brought more as year- 
lings. They are a Swaps-Obedient colt 
(Sl.m.0(X) in 1961) and England's Saya- 
jirao, for whom the Maharaja of Baroda 
paid Si 17.600 in 1945. 

• Earned a million dollars, before taxes, 
for Driver-Trainer Delvin Glenn Miller, 
the incomparable horseman who picked 
up Adios for SN.OOO in 194K. This is 
above and beyond the 5500,000 for 
which Miller sold him in 1955 to Han- 
over. After the capital gains tax. the stile 
left Miller with a Juicy lump sum of 
5375.000. 

Shortly after selling Adios, who had 
never left his farm. Miller repurchased 
a onc-lhird interest for 5166.666. The 
Pennsylvania road contractor and horse- 
man, Max Hempt, also bought in for a 
third. Hanover already has collected 
SI ,307.500 in Adios yearling sales for its 
one-third share. Even if .Adios dies after 
the current breeding season (he is in ex- 
cellent health), Hanover stands to earn 
nearly SI million more from the three 
Adios crops on their way to the sales 
and then the races. Hempt also has made 
a massive prolii. as has Miller. 

.Ml this is remarkable enough, but 
perhaps the most arresting aspect of the 
-Adios story is that horses of his gait 
were the humble proletariat of harness 
racing not so very long ago. Adios is a 
pacer, as are most of his offspring. They 
move by lifting both legs on one side 
simultaneously, then those on the other, 
and so on, (The other light-harness gait, 
and until recently the proud and domi- 
nant one, IS the trolling gait. Trotters 
lift the left front and right rear legs at 
the same lime, then the right front and 
left rear legs.) 

wo hundred years ago George Wash- 

* ington lent his aristocratic presence 
to a pacing race at Accotink. near Mount 
Vernon. He entered a horse and paid a 
jockey 12 shillings to ride — not drive— 
him (these were saddle horses). When 
in the 1 9th century the pacer was hitched 
to cart and sulky, "his loss of vogue was 
immense and immediate." according to 
the late John Hervey, the foremost his- 
torian of trotting. 

"No gentleman drives a pacer." 
sneered the bloods who flashed over the 

umliniietl 



All Stedman knit goods are made from 
finer, 100% combed cotton. Shorts are 
tailored from Sanforized, colorfast 
broadcloth. All garments are guaran- 
teed never to shrink or stretch out of 
fit . . . even after repeated washings. 
Try Stedman! The proof is in the wash- 
ing and wearing. T Shirts. Briefs, 
Shorts $1.00, Athletic Undershirts $.85 

stedman manufactures a complete line of 
finest quality underwear for men and boys 
. . . Knit sportswear, too! 



UNDERWEAR 


COLORFUL! 

CASUAL! 

FORM FiniNG! . 
Tailored to fit 
the body con- 
tours naturally. 
Choose from an 
array of colors 
or black and 
white. 100% 
combed cotton. 
Men’s $1.59: 
Boys' $1.29 
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the nicest things happen 
to people who carry 


^ FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS, NATURALLY! 
Internationally Accepted— Ask ior them by name at Your Bank 


Member Fetie'Si Deb«S'l Irisurance Corporein 



This automatic 
skillet is a 
little kitchen 
in itself! 

No other cooks 
so many 
wavs... no other 

j 

is so easv to 

j 

clean ... no 
other still looks 
like new 
after ( lav-in, 
day-onl use! 

77i<’ i'.orninfi fTaro Kln-tro- 
mafic ShUlcl is not only a wiz- 
ard with the simmered slew, the 
rrisi>y the M-ianihhci 

egg I its heat is so even i— the 
skillet <lish slips in your briiilcr. 
the base warms ])lales or buns! 
Anil it washes in seconds. .Ml 
because it's made of fabulous 
lu-al-defy ing. cnld-def\ ing !*> ro- 
ceram®. So snioolli. so noa|i<jr- 
ous. you just whisk away f(»)d 
odors and flavors. A gift to 
treasure! $2';.75 

CORNING-;lc-WARE 

ELECTROMATIC 

Cornini Cl»> Wo(M. CMninji, N Y . imeondilionalli |uar- 
Ihal lti| Cd'ninK Wii« it igllwru*!) lo igplKC 

itM ta repiKr my mKnanicii Din wilhm om yen ir«ni 
dilD «■ Du'cliiM il not mtcrudiciHy Mrltcl P’lCe siiihlly 
hiiiur in CinMi 


BIGGEST DADDY coatmiirtl 

roads of the Atlantic seaboard behind 
the smart, jaunty trotters who were the 
forerunners of today's standardhred rac- 
ers, This dictum, though watered down 
as years passed, forced second-class sta- 
tus upon the pacer until after World War 
II. but now the tables are turned. The 
new, postwar breed of owners like pac- 
ers very much, because they can hang 
a pair of hobbles on them and get them 
racing without all the fine, expensive 
tuning trotters require. 

Moreover, the pacing strain seems lo 
be a dominant one in breeding. A trot- 
ter-bred sire often produces pacers; pac- 
ers rarely father trotters. Today the pac- 
er is king outnumbering the trotter two 
to one on the racecourses — and nothing 
better epitomizes his climb than the ca- 
reer of Adios. Bred in Indiana by the 
late Leo C. McNamara. Adios was sold 
for S2.(X)0 as a yearling to one Thom- 
as Thomas, a Cleveland meat dealer. If 
the colt's pedigree was not quite classic 
it was a good, solid one. stemming in 
male line from Lcland Stanford's trotter, 
hlectioneer. a son of the fabled Hamble- 
tonian. Adios' sire was Hal l>ale. whose 
name reflects a splash of the blood of 
the Tennessee pacing Hals, and his dam 
was Adioo Volo. a daughter of the im- 
mense trotling-bred pacer Adioo Guy 
(2:00y4). 

As a racehorse, Adios was one of the 
two finest pacers of his day. the other 
being King's Counsel. It was wartime, 
and they paced for everything but mon- 
ey. In four years and a fraction Adios 
started 88 races, won 44 and earned pre- 
cisely S33.329. although he set six world 
records. 

His finest performance was in Lexing- 
ton. Ky. in 1944. There, at 4. he out- 
paced King's Counsel in two straight 
heats, each in !;58>4. The cumulative 
lime lowered a two-heat world record of 
30 years’ standing. 

.Adios was driven at 2 and 3 by the 
late Rupert Barker. Falling ill in the 
spring when Adios was 4. Parker hand- 
ed the horse over to Frank F.rvin, who 
found the pickings paltry. ••When the 
horse was 5 I could only get two races 
for him." recalls Ervin, who has sirtce 
become famous as a coll trainer. "We 
went for SI. 200 at Goshen and Sl.OOO 
at Lexington, and we couldn't get an- 
other blessed race. There just wasn't any 
money for fast-class pacers in those days. 
Oh, yes, we did gel S500 for lowering 
the track record at Du Quoin. Illinois 


from two minutes to 1 :57'/2. against time. 

"Il was a shame, because Adios was 
grand-looking and greal-gaited, with a 
very high flight of speed. His only fault 
was that he raced better on the front end 
than behind. Coming from behind he'd 
sometimes gel lapped on the leader and 
just hang there and sulk. But when he 
was euttin' out all the pace he was aw- 
ful hard to catch." 

Ervin tried to peddle Adios for Thom- 
as at Le.xington. in 1945. asking S7.5(K) 
but finding no takers. During the winter, 
though, he sweet-talked the late Harry 
Warner, eldest of Hollywood's Warner 
Brothers, and a West Coast textile man 
named L. K. Shapiro into buying the 
horse for 516.500. 

Ervin raced Adios three times as a 6- 
year-old at Santa Anita, where Warner 
and Shapiro were among the organizers 


ADIOS' REMARKABLE STUD CAREER 



EARNINGS 

DASHES 

2-MlNUTE 


OF HIS GET 

WON 

horses* 

1951 

% 30.802 

25 

0 

1952 

141.013 

55 

2 

1953 

267.664 

134 

3 

1954 

537.174 

236 

3 

1955 

732.186 

378 

4 

195b 

1.115,953 

473 

3 

I9S/ 

1,166,030 

464 

2 

1958 

1,439.208 

549 

5 

1959 

1.499.447 

534 

7 

I9t0 

1.648,292 

474 

10 

I%1 

1.552,759 

544 

13 

Totals 

$10,130,528 

3,866 

52 

• Yea' 

un 



of a 

harness race 

: meeting. The second 

time 

out. Adios 

set a world 

record of 


1:44 for the seldom-raced disianee of 
seven furlongs. The next week he was de- 
feated. As Frvin recalls the aftermath. 
Warner was critical. Ervin quit him. and 
Driver Neal Boardman guided Adios in 
his next and last race, which he narrow- 
ly won in cheap company after starting 
with a 130-foot handieap. Adios was 
trained at 7 and 8 and booked to a few 
nondescript mares in those years, but he 
raced no more. During 1948 Warner and 
Shapiro decided to disband their stand- 
ardhred stable, and Adios went into the 
auction ring m Lexington in the fall of 
the year. 

Here entered Del Miller. There proba- 
bly never has been a man to equal Mill- 
er as an all-round harness horseman. He 
is affable, he is shrewd and it detracts 
nothing from his fame to say that he also 
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The season 5 rit>e— the struivs are ckoia'... and all is'li uht" 

and cool with Dobbs. This select straxv hat quartet by 
Dobbs features: (l) the lujcury-liglit Dobbs Panaire, a 
classic Panama with matching bound 
edge and a trim, new look,from $10.9~y, 

( 2 ) the elegant and very xursatile hand- 
crafted Dobbs Milan, with telescope 


DOBBS 


crown, from $1 1.95: (S) the Dobbs Cocoanut of flexible 
IVest Indies palm, from $5.95: ( 4) and the popular Dobbs 
Antigua Palm, this summer's gayest fun hat, $5.95. All 
sport the season's lighter shades and 
have exclusive Dobbs bands. Other 
Dobbs straws, $5.95 to $50.00, at fine 
stores throughout the U.S.and Canada. 


l>OBBS, I'ARk AVKNUK AT 4<irH S.T., NTW YORK. Y. DOHRS IS A IHVISION OF HAT CORR. OF A.MERICA 

Priffs slightly higbcT wes. 


oj the Roihirs. 






TOO FAR FROM DEEP-SEA FISHING? Not 
in the speedy, 2-place Cessna 150! Vou 
can commute from home to the ocean for 
as little as li a mile. 



DON'T MISS THE REGATTA! The Skylark with 
its Power-Geared 175-h.p. engine and spacious 
cabin can deliver you and three friends as 
quickly as you can say “Hoist the halyard!” 



SEE ALL THE TOURNAMENTS! The luxurious, 
long-range Skylane takes you anywhere, any 
time. Fully equipped with communication/navi- 
gation radio and flight instruments. 



NO MOUNTAINS WHERE YOU LIVE? Cessna’s new 310G can fly you and 5 others to a dozen ranges at speeds up to 240 m.p.h. Nonstop 
range up to 1,300 miles. Enroute, you can relax In a quiet, beautiful cabin with your choice of 6 seat plans— including a reclining lounge. 



For wonderful week-end wandering... 


See what you can do 
with a new 

Anniversary Model Cessna! 


A NEW CESSNA CAN BE YOURS FOR JUST $750 DOWN— 
including free Hying lessons. Ask your Cessna dealer 
about his special new finance plans. You can learn to 
fly quickly too. Cessna's Land-O-Matic landing gear . . . 
High-Stability Wing . . . and Tara-Lift flaps make flying 
almost as easy as driving. 

TAKE A DEMONSTRATION FLIGHT in any of the 13 new 
Anniversary Model Cessna aircraft- -from the Cessna 
150 ($7,495) to the turbo-charged twin-engine Skyknight 
($69,950) and the new rotary-wing Skyhook ($79,960). 
Your Cessna dealer’s listed in the Yellow Pages — call 
him now. Also ask about his auto-type lease plans. Or 
for further information, write: Cessna -Aircraft Co., Dept. 
SI-2, Wichita, Kansas. /•)iprK*i».ihiid.«qvi<,., Lo.LWKMie. 




BIGGEST DADDY 


is very lucky. Adioses do not fall lo un- 
lucky men. 

In iy4S Miller \sas pri^a(e iraincr for 
\S N. Reynolds of ihe Carolina tobac- 
vo people (Camel cigarettes). Miller had 
bought a 360-acrc dairy farm in Mead- 
ow Lands, a drab little town in the hilly 
bituminous coal country of southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania. He wanted to start 
breeding harness horses on his own. 
Above all. he needed a superior stallion. 

s all horsemen know, picking stal- 
lions is like drilling for oil. >'ou 
cin't tell in advance whether you will 
bring in a gusher or hit a duster. Miller 
sought expert advice from the man whose 
counsel he most respected — the late II. 
M. (Doc) Parshall. a first-rate driver- 
trainer who was also a veterinarian. 

"Buy Adios,” advised Doc Parshall. 
"Look back at his dams. This horse is 
going to sire great fillies, and that will 
make his chances all the better." 

\l iller. w ho had .seen and admired Adi- 
os as a racehorse, became obscs.sed with 
the idea of buying him. But he had just 
S6.000 in the bank; the horse might sell 
for anything from SIO.OOO to S50.000. 

One angel who had promised to back 
Miller deserted him on the very morning 
of the sale. A second angel materiali/ed. 


however, in Duke Kelly, a used-car dealer 
pal of Miller's w ho had flown to Lexing- 
ton with him from Winston-Salem. 

At ringside that night, among others, 
were Lawrence B. Sheppard, the master 
of Hanover Shoe f arms, who then had 
no designs on Adios ("The horse had 
been buried out in California"); Frank 
Frvin. who did: and a mysterious char- 
acter in lev is and cowboy boots. 

"There was a lot of bidding on Adios 
up to S 1 0.000." Miller recalls, "and then 
it seemed to hang there. I said. *S1 0.100.' 
All of a sudden it pops up to SI 1.000. 1 
look around to see who's bidding against 
me. and there's this guy who looks like 
a cowboy. We go along like that, with me 
raising the price a hundred every lime he 
jumps to the next thousand. W'hcn he gets 
to 20 thousand I hold up one finger, 
meaning S20.100. 

"George Swinebroad. the auctioneer, 
says, ’I have S21.000.' and now the cow- 
boy quits and 1 own Adios. But I was 
pretty mad about getting soaked for the 
extra S900 and I raised a fuss. The auc- 
tion people offered to send him back 
through the ring. 1 said. 'No. thanks. I 
guess I'll keep the horse.' " 

The cowboy. i( developed, had been 
sent to the sale by Harry Warner to pro- 
tect Adios to S20.(H)0. It is Frank Ervin's 
recollection that he was in the bidding to 
SI4,000. Me hadn't wanted to go above 
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HOLES-IN-ONE 

and now the second 


holo-in-one mode with clubs and 
bolls like those used by leodin 9 
money winners on the 1961 tour. . . 


THE GOLF BAIL 
WITH THE 
PATENTED STEEL 
POWER CENTER 


d « i J > J C C I « ( f 
y) > T “> >r I < < < ( 



U V T T 


”1 om Jimmy Demofct , , . ond this is 
Gary Ployer and Doug Sanders, two of 
the top three leading money winners on 
ihe 1961 golf tour, and Gene Liltler, 
1961 Notionol Open ond 1962 Inter- 
nolionol Champion. 

"We play First Flight steel power cen- 
ter balls ond their registered swing 
weight clubs built to our specifications." 

CUSTOM BUILT CLUBS TO FIT YOU 
AT NO EXTRA 
COST! 

~&ei/ry 


SOLD ONLY 
IN PRO SHOPS 

"All of us ore golf professionals, ond 
thus we know thot your golf profes- 
sional is the man who best knows how 
to fit clubs and other golf equipment to 
your individual gome. For that reoson 
our equipment is sold only in pro shops." 

FIRST FLIGHT COMPANY 





62-17 Chattanooga 5, Tennessee 






VAKSITY-TOVVIV 
CLOT I IKS 


it's a sin 

to be HOT! 
look 
smart 
as 
the 
devil 
in 

eool 


Haeford 


Luxury never came ony cooler 
than in Roeford 2 80's, the world's 
lightest tropical and the most 
luxurious, loomed from finest yarns 
ever spun of wool that's rarer 
than cashmere and wrinkle-resist 
Dacron* polyester 

Varsity-Town styles Raeford 2/80’s 
in distinctive patterns and tones 
and the trim, new-direction 
"Vonword" model . . . for the 
best-dressed Summer of your life 


VARSITY-TOWN 2/80’s SUITS AND SPORT COATS 

nrv fcntiirvd Inj hiiutlrfiin of foremost stifle stores, iiirluditiif : 


rilh' II. A. SKINS/nJ/MKIi CO.MI’ANY, CINCINNATI 2 . OHIO 


BIGGEST DADDY .'•nlmued 

SIO.OOO but “gol fiddling around” be- 
cause he and another horseman wanted 
to stand Adios in Kentucky. 

Adios was a hit from the start. From 
his very first crop of California-bred foals 
came the two-minute pacer Prince Adios. 
Miller scullled mightily to find decent 
marcs for Adios at the then some\%hat 
steep service fee of S.^00. but he often had 
to settle for mediocre ones. Thus it was 
with the produce of ordinary matrons 
that Adios began to make his reputation. 
Breeders speak of ’‘nicks," or the afi'mily 
of one bloodline for another. ”.-\dios 
didn't nick with those mares." says one 
horseman, "he oserwhelmcd them." 

In dazzlingund unparalleled succession 
came the great sons and daughters of 
Adios; Adios Boy and Adios Betty. -Adios 
Harry <l;55:)and Dottie's Pick: the But- 
ler. the Bullet and the marvelous free- 
legged marc Countess Adios— boys and 
girls together.ovcrrunning the clas-sic colt 
races and the now-rich free-for-alls in a 
stupefying display of speed and stamina. 

Jk dios leads a comfortable life at Mil- 
Icr's Meadow Lands Farm, but one 
devoid of show place plush. His large and 
airy stall is at one corner of a plain wood- 
en barn. He spends a great deal of time 
listening to the light classical FM music 
pipeil into the barn, standing quietly, 
with his glistening, finely crested neck 
held low toward the horizontal and his 
magnificent head still. Sloping away be- 
low the barn is his private paddock, where 
he sports when the weather is fine. It con- 
tains an apple tree, and Adios sometimes 
nibbles the windfalls. 

Although still remarkably handsome 
at 22 (he'll be living on borrowed time 
after 25). Adios is beginning to show his 
age in white hairs among the bay on his 
forehead and in a noticeable decline in 
energy. He once covered as many as 70 
mares in a season. This year it is 45. next 
year it w ill he fewer. For the outside mare 
owners who can get to him, his service 
fee is S12,50(} — the highest ever, except 
for a few private deals, for any sire. 

Adios has everyone's awe. but there 
has been no greater tribute to his emi- 
nence than this, from E. Roland Harri- 
man. probably the sport's most respected 
senior citizen and a trotiing-oricnted man 
who despises hobbles and will not own 
a hobbled pacer: 

"Adios is out of thisworld. I am glad 
that 1 have lived long enough to .see him 
produce." end 
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BOATING / Arthur Zich 


Bloody nose for a boat race 

Poor starting arrangements and an overdeveloped drive for publicity 
are turning the country's best powerboat race into a nasty scramble 


The start of this year's 180-mile Miami- 
' Nassau powerboat race was a mess. 
The plan was to send off the 48 ocean- 
racing entries in six evenly spaced rows. 
The start was to be about 7 a.m. at the 
end of Government Cut. That was the 
plan, and at 5:30 a.m. the fastest col- 
lection of sea-going powerboats ever as- 
sembled began moving across Biscayne 
Bay to carry it out. 

As the boats turned into Government 
Cut on the final run out toward the 
start, the six rows formed up and then 
suddenly began to go ragged. The race 
committee neglected to enforce any dis- 
tance specifications between rows, and 
naturally a few in the ruck began cutting 
the distance- Then someone on the start- 
er's boat casually dropped the starting 
flag, and engines roared to top rpm. 

The spectators along the MacArthur 
Causeway danced to dry ground as the 
wash of the wakes, unheard above the 
rumble of boats, flopped along the shore. 
Also unheard along the shore was the 
splintering of a hull, as a Coast Guard 
entry, patrol boat No. 30490. slipped 
down a wave and collided vvith Jack 
Manson's .V5 AUii'd GX. a 40-footer. 
No. .30490 survived the crash but later 
withdrew from the race with engine trou- 
ble. Manson. despite 14 feet of stove- 
in hull, managed to continue. If the dam- 
age had been a foot lower. CA' would 
have sunk in Government Cut. At about 
the same time Jim Wynne's 25-footer, 
moving through the jam of boatsat some 
40 mph. hit the gunwale of an out- 
of-control rival but managed to get 
through the rest of the race. 

The others began stretching across the 
still, calm surface of the Gulf Stream. 
Cat Cay, 44 nautical miles away, was 
the first check point, and 52 minutes aft- 
er the start Dave Craig's AOKwyiiii. first 
boat to enter the comma-shaped chan- 
nel running between Gun and Cat Cay. 
charged into the dock to pick up the nec- 


essary p-tivers for Nassau entrance — and 
then resolutely died of electrical failure. 
Ne.vt came Mechanic Howard Hibbcrt, 
through the channel and past the docks; 
an engine blew, his crankshaft snapped. 
Four-lime winner Sam Grifi'ith. the red 
hat he wears for luck flapping, coasted 
into Cat Cay in third place. He banged 
the dock at 10 miles an hour, grabbed 
his Nassau papers and gunned away 
through the shallows of Great Bahama 
Bank, suddenly in first place. Griffith 
looked down at the tachometers: 5.000 
rpm. Helooked over 
the stern. One boat 
was in sight, 600 
yards behind him, 

Johnny Bakos' 25- 
footcr. powered by 
twin 225-hp Mercu- 
ry engines. 

Griffith looked 
again at his controls: 

4.700 rpm. Now Ba- 
kos was in his wake 
coming up slowly. 

Griffith dropped to 
4.500. Ocean water 
from thecoolingsys- 
t c m was leaking 
through a small 
crack in his port en- 
gine block. The gap 
between the boats dropped to 100 yards, 
then 100 feel. With 50 feet between them. 
Griffith called for a can of beer. His co- 
skipper (and the builder of his boat). 
Dick Bertram, handed him a Coke. Grif- 
fith sipped it, spat it out - *1 wanted a 
beer," he complained--and threw the 
can over the side. “That was my Coke," 
Bertram told him. “I was just giving you 
a sip.” “Well, it's gone now," Grifiith 
growled over the wind. Bakos’ black- 
and-white hull slid past. "So's the race." 
Griffith added. He pulled off the lucky 
red hat and threw it overboard. 

At 36 minutes and 20 second.s after 10 


o’clock, to the sound of a cannon from 
the Nassau Yacht Club. Bakos barged 
across the finish line. His lime: 3 hours, 
42 minutes and 20 seconds — 38 minutes 
faster than Griffith's record time last 
year. For Bakos it was a good victory, 
but it would have had more meaning 
had the ocean been rough enough to 
truly lest his boat. For Griffith it was a 
defeat, but hardly a crushing one. "The 
breaks of racing." he explained later. 
"A man docs what he has to do: if it 
don’t work out. well there are always 
other races.” 

Hopefully, there w ill be no more races 
like this one. Despite the chaos. Race 
Chairman Red Crise saw no reason to 
change any of the rules. "I don't care 
how rough it was." he said. "1 will not 
wet-nurse anyone." This completely ig- 
nored the fact that the thing to be proved 
in this race was not who had the sharpest 
elbows but who had the best seagoing 
powerboat hull and engine. Then the 
winner. Johnny Bakos. got himself a 
mysterious but very visible bloody nose. 
Visible, that is. until Bakos vanished — 


first under a security blanket of fellow 
employees of the Kiekhaefer Corpora- 
tion. builder of his Mercury engines, and 
then from the town of Nassau altogether 
to hole up in the Airliner Motel back 
in Miami. 

Back in Nassau. Carl Kiekhaefer him- 
self suffered the anguish of a corporation 
president whose engines won. getting 
him good publicity, but in the end 
wound up being heavily harassed by 
the press because of his attempts to wipe 
a bloody nose. And in all the fool- 
ishness probably the biggest bloody nose 
was sufTered by the race itself. end 
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BOXING / Jack McKinney 



Kxtrpmely accurate time out. split timer. 
Continuous running movement, .•shock re- 
sistant, Isoval hairspring, unbreakable 
mainsprinft. 15 jewels. “CIS — $129.00. Free 
"Guide" to the correct selection of a Timer 
or Chronoeraph availaVjle on retiuest. 

& Company, Inc. 

20 WEST 47th ST., N.Y.C. 


YOU WILL BE REWARDED WITH 
FUN! ENTERTAINMENT! EXCITEMENT! 


When You P/ay— 



ANYWHERE 
ANY lIMt' 


CAN PLAY! V .pTinN GAME! 

THRlLLlN^’pSylithDioe 


NEW BOWLING THDIILS for EVERYONE! 


ICnjov Ihf new "fun-packed" aclion 
Kanie . . . tliat tlirills the heart of every 
.>i]>arls-Iovinf! American . . . aclion so 
realistic that you actually experience 
the excitement of bowling a 300 game 
also spares . . .splits . . . doubles 

. turkeys . . . and all the rest. 

ALSO PLAY THOSE ACTION GAMES: 
GALLOPING GOLF AND GALLOPING 
CROWN ANCHOR. 

On Sale At • Sporting Goods Stores • 
Men's Furnts/ttr]gs • Department Stores 
• Fro Shops • Gi/t Stores 


Can a man turn a whole town 
rotten in one night? 


Sonny Liston believes the New 
York commission thinks so, but 
he says he has 'no hard feelings’ 

VA/'i'-'” ihc friend dropped in. Sonny 
* • Liston, the eye of the hurricane, 
was gelling ready to leave Philadelphia 
for his training camp. He did not seem 
to want to talk about the refusal of the 
New York Athletic Commission to li- 
cense him for a heavyweight champion- 
ship lighi wilh Floyd Patterson. But 
while his pal Raymond (Munsie) Mun- 
son helped pack the gear. Sonny slowly 
came out of his shell, as he almost al- 
waysdocs. He disappeared into the base- 
ment. returned quietly and dropped an 
oversize, specially weighted work shoe 
into his visitor's lap. catching him un- 
awares and ncarK knocking the wind 
out of him. 

’’They weighs eight pounds each." 
Sonny announced. laughing at his prac- 
tical joke. "1 had 'em made special for 
running shoes. But there’s too much 
strain on this muscle here Ihc patted the 
hict'ps femoris on the back of the thigh] 
to run in ‘cm. But walking in these shoes 
I get just as much good as running in 
regular work shoes." 

Would this improve his wind? "Here's 
the wind down here." Liston said, pat- 
ting his thigh and running his huge hand 
down alongside the calf. "If your legs is 
good, your wind is good.’’ 

Amenities over, he turned to the New 
York aclion. "1 still think it's an unjus- 
tice,’’ he said, "but fretting over it can’t 
change it, When I started boxing, I never 
thought things like this could happen. 
To me, boxing was a sport - like base- 
ball. When a man steps up to the plate, 
he either hits that ball or he don't. 
That’s what he’s judged on, not who he 
is or where he came from. Seems there’s 


more politics than sport in boxing now." 

His wife, Geraldine, interjected her 
own view on the New York ruling. "First 
it made me mad." she said, "but now 
I’m settled to it. Do they think Charles 
is so bad he can come in for just one 
night and turn the whole town rotten?" 
(Neither of the Listons Mr. or Mrs. - 
discussed tlie heart of the New York 
reasoning: that Sonny is probably still 
connected in one financial way or anoth- 
er wilh the mobsters who used to control 
him. and that such elements "do not dis- 
engage easily ." Some Philadelphians be- 
lieve that if such under-thc-tablearrange- 
ments have been made Liston is not per- 
sonally "in" on them. He is a lighter; 
others handle his business.) 

.Although Sonny professed indilTcr- 
cnce the day of the New York edict, 
Geraldine admitted that he was upset. 
He had received a telegram notifying 
him of the decision, without further ex- 
planation. but he had already heard the 
news on the car radio when he reached 
home. 

Asked if things like this hurt his pride. 
Sonny said. "Some. But I gotta strong 
enough pride to take it. A man without 
strong pride has no business bein' a 
tighter. Thai'.s one thing 1 respects about 
I’altcrson. He got strong pride. Other- 
wise he wouldn’t be fighting me. 

"But things like this just give me more 
. . . more. . . ." 

"Incentive?" 

"That's right, inccntitivc. When I gets 
to he champion I know I can change a 
lot of minds about me. I m gonna be a 
good champ, a fighting champ and a 
friendly champ. They say Patterson’s 
always kept to himself, that he’s been 
hard to gel to. I won’t be like that. I'll 
speak to kids and go to banquets and 
all that slutV. I like to go to banquets. 
You can pick up new jokes that way. 


GALLOPING GAMES, INC. 
461 EAST OHIO STREET 

CHIC A o Oil. Illinois 
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“There's two ways to go in this life — 
the right way and the wrong way. I took 
the wrong way first and I paid for my 
mistake. Now I'm taking the right way 
and nothing's gonna change me." 

The \isitor quoted a newspaper story 
which had pointed out ^hat Vanerson 
usually has something going for him 
when he fights outside of New York 
the eight-ounce gloves and mandatory 
eight-count in Miami Beach, his own 
imported referees in the bouts w ith Rad- 
emacher, London and McNeeiey. Did 
Sonny fear a stacked deck’.’ 

"It wouldn't surprise me. and it 
wouldn't worry me." he -said. "Patter- 
son's champ now, so I guess he's enti- 
tled to bring in his ow n ref if he wants. 
Onliest thing I care about is that the ref 
knows how to count to 10." 

“Now. Charles." Cieraldine chided. 

“You shouldn't talk like that, sccin* 
as how nice I’attcrson has been, disagree- 
ing with that commission and all that. " 

“What I say?" Sonny parried. “Just let 
the ref know how to count to 10. that's 
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all- 1 didn't say nothin' about Patter- 
son. Hcck. the ref could be countin' over 
me. loo, couldn't he?" Sonny turned 
his face aside, rolled his eyes up and 
grinned broadly at the impossibility of 
that suggestion. The visitor asked him 
how long he \hough\ the fight would 
last. 

"Three, four rounds," he said. “Un- 
less he fools me and tries to box like 
some people think he mighl. 1 don't 
think he'll iry to box. I expect him to 
start tighlin' right off because of thit 
strong pride of his. W'ho'd he ever try to 
box? -Anyway, he don't have that much 
of a jab to box." 

The cannon 

Then he talked about his own jab, 
known among fighters as "the cannon," 
“I developed lhat Jab myself," he sitid. 
“I-‘rom the first it .seemed the most na- 
tural thing to do was deselop a good jab. 
Keep poppin' that jab right to the mid- 
dle of the forehead and the other guy 
can't punch right because he's never got 
the balance to punch right. The middle 
of a fighter's forehead is just like a dog's 
tail. Cut off the tail and the dog goes all 
whichway cause he ain't got no more 
balance, it's the same with a lighter's 
forehead." 

W'ould Sonny ever fight in New York 
if the commission declared him rehabil- 
itated and lit. or would he spile New 
York? 

"Sure. I'd light there." he declared 
emphatically, "The commission ain't the 
peoples. I don't think 1 should hold it 
against the peoples there. I been to lights 
in New >'ork and thev never once asked 
me to take a bow in the ring, but when 1 
walk to my scat the peoples stand up and 
clap and say encouragements to me. One 
night it musia look me 21) minutes to gel 
oiiia the lobby in the Garden because 
they was so many peoples wantin' to 
shake my hand and give me encourage- 
ments. 

"Somethin's happened to please me a 
lot the other day when I was over to the 
shopping center to pick up a picture for 
<ierry. I was sillin' in the car. ready to 
drive off from the store when a kid saw 
me and .said. ‘I ley, you're Sonny Liston.' 
■^■oro I knew it they was a whole gang of 
kids around the car. rcachin' in the win- 
dow and patlin' my shoulder and all 
that, and they was sayin' they knew 1 
was gonna knock out Patterson and be 
a fighting champ, rhey was all white 
kids. too. When 1 was drivin' home. I 
fell all warm inside." end 
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The battle to win the 
thinking man’s race 

Superspeed and conflicting strategy portend great competition 
in a year when college relay teams have never looked better 


D uring the running of a mile relay at 
Walnut. C alif. the other day an Ari- 
zona State man was bumped as he was 
attempting to hand off the baton. He 
spiked his teammate, who then had to 
run 440 yards with a ripped shoe and a 
wound that later required three stitches. 
But so fast is Arizona State that it still 
set a collegiate record in the race. 

At about the same lime in Des Moines, 
Texas Southern University runners were 
setting two meet records while winning 
the mile and three other events, but were 
disappointed— in previous meets this 
year they always ha\e swept all six. 

And in the east that day New York 
University was upselling Abilene Chris- 


tian's excellent team, which had won the 
Texas Relays. These arc four of the 
truly great college relay teams in the 
country. There are li\e others that may 
be of the same caliber: Oregon Stale, 
the University of Southern California. 
Colorado. Missouri and Oklahoma Stale. 
What the nine add up to in the forth- 
coming relay carnivals and the national 
championships is an unprecedented sea- 
son for relay running. Starting with the 
Coliseum Relays in Los Angeles on May 
18. various combinations of these teams 
arc going to be facing each other week 
after week; the winner may well prove 
the race goes not to the swift but to the 
smart. 


“Tlie problem.” according to Phog 
Allen, who founded the Kansas Relays 
before he became a famous basketball 
coach, “is that the baton puts teamwork 
into foot racing." To a sport normally 
limited to a runner contending alone 
against himself, the clock and the field, 
it brings strategy, psychology and team 
play, It is a large order to make a team 
out of four men who, by the fact that they 
have decided to compete in track, have 
indicated that they arc individualists. 

The coaches of two of the top mile 
relay teams have approached this prob- 
lem as individualistically as their ath- 
letes approach running. The fastest team 
so far is Arizona Slate, coached by a 
pleasant, chunky man with a thick head 
of black hair who is called Baldy, He is 
Senon Castillo, the coach at Arizona 
State. Once, when he was young, he had 
a small bald spot on the tup of his head 
for a few weeks: a tall friend named him 
Baldy and the nickname has remained, 
though the spot has not. 

Castillo, a superlicially uncomplicated 
man. maintains that the way to build the 
fastest mile relay team in U.S. history is 
to gel the four fastest quartcr-milers 
in the country and turn them loose. He 
professes to see no legerdemain in this 
event. But talk to him for a while and 
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you lind that what he says and what he 
docs are not necessarily tlie same. 

••A perfectly run relay should provide 
four individual lap winners." says Cas- 
tillo. rather obviously. When his team 
set the intercollegiate record at Mount 
San Antonio, in .^;07.5. that's what it 
did. Unless the passes are slower than 
those of a broken-armed uuarterback. 
the team with the four fastest quarter- 
milers certainly will win. 

When he talks about particulars, how- 
ever. Castillo concedes that there is more 
to the mile relay than corralling the four 
b-'St 440 men. Kor instance, he uses his 
slowest man on the (irsl lap — a notion 
at variance with other coaches who have 
good mile relay teams. 

■'But Mike liarrick is a steady runner." 
Castillo says. “He gets you off to a good 
start. For the second lap (where most 
coaches use their slowest man. on the 
theory that he can't lose enough to hurt 
you this early in the race and may have 
been handed a comforting lead by your 
fast IcadolT man) I use Henry Carr. He's 
a sprinter building up to the 440. He 
puls the pressure on quickly in the first 
l(X) yards, and keeps (t on." 

Castillo likes a man in the No. .3 spot 
who can hold his own. (And one who 
apparently can run while spiked, which 
is what Ron hreeman did.) This is the 
kind of man most coaches want in the 
No. 2 position. For the anchor lap Cas- 
tillo joins most coaches in simply us- 
ing hi.s fasiest runner. For him. thi.s is 
Ulis W'illiams, a dazzling qiiartcr-miler 
who has run 46 tlat out of the blocks. 
No U.S. runner has done Ivetter this 
year. 

On times run so far. the toughest com- 
petition for Arizona State in the Colise- 
um Relays will come from Texas South- 
ern. Stan Wright, who coaches the all- 
Negro Texas team, is almost as relaxed 
as Castillo in his approach, although he 
has suffered from tension recently be- 
cause he has to buy a steak dinner for 
his relay teams each time they set a rec- 
ord. They have set 15 so far this season. 

Unlike Castillo. Wright looks for pre- 
cise characteristics in each runner on the 
team- both physical and psychological. 
“I ligurc my first runner has to be a boy 
who can meet a challenge." Stan says. 
“I use my third fastest runner here. He's 
got to have experience- and. natural- 
ly, he's got to have a good start. 

"My No. 2 hoy has got to be able to 
drive hard in the back stretch." Stan 
says, “though he may be the slowest of 
the four members of the team. 1 like to 


open a lead right there— on the second 
leg in the back stretch. Then I run my 
fastest quarter-milers on the third and 
fourth legs. They must be hoys who have 
the psychological ability to run well 
when they are behind, just in case some- 
thing has gone wrong on cither one of 
the first two legs." 

Wright is now using his fastest man. 
Ray Saddler, on the third leg of the re- 
lay. for two reasons. 

You must look back 

“Saddler can take a pass and he can 
hand o(T well." Wright says. "*W'e use a 
visual pass in the mile relay, with the 
outgoing runner looking back at the 
man coming m. In the sprints wc use a 
blind pass. The man getting the baton 
takes off. never looking back, because 
he assumes that the man bringing him 
the Slick is going to catch him. But in 
the mile relay, at the end of a hard lap, 
a runner may be staggering all over the 
track and weak. So you've got to look 
back to find him." Saddler has run very 
few qua I ter miles this year that were not 
parts of relays. Many track experts think 
he may be the fastest of all the quarter- 
milers. He's a slim, oily-smooth runner 
with be.iuliful style, an ideal third man in 
W'right's conception of the mile relay 
team. 

“My fourth boy. Lester Milbiirn. I've 
got to admire." Wright says. “He may 
not be the fastest, but he's got that 
faculty of seeming to run faster lhan he 
can when he has to. He won't let anyone 
pass him. .And he comes from behind 
real wc'l." 

Wright has one final bit of straiegy- 
he w ants his runners to sprint immediate- 
ly after taking the baton, “Say you have 
a live-yard lead. So you get live more 
right there before you hit the first turn." 
he says. “Most runners pace themselves 
right away; wc sprint, open the lead, 
then they have to light to catch us. It 
gives us an edge." 

■Although .Arizona Slate and TSU will 
most likely be the first and second teams 
in the Coliseum Relays, others must be 
considered. .Abilene Christian, L SC and 
Oregon State can all run around 3:10 in 
the mile event. W hether any of them can 
stay close to Texas Southern and Arizona 
Stale, and perhaps find a telling bn of 
strategy of their own. is problematical. It 
seems sure, however, that the winner of 
the mile relay at the Coliseum will set a 
new record. In this day of slick passes 
and superspeed it takes a record time to 
win a relay. end 
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FISHING /Huston Horn 


The tumorous trout 


Cancer has been found in hatchery rainbows and brook trout, 
but it is not yet known if the disease endangers fishermen 


I n most stales the trout season is al- 
ready ofien, and within the next few 
weeks anglers e'erywhere will have been 
on their favorite streams. Most of them 
will take their quota of fit, healthy lish; 
but before the seasons have closed this 
year some of the fishermen may take 
home trout sufi'ering from cancer. 

In the past three years rainbow trout 
afllicted with hepatoma, or primary can- 
cer of the liver ceils, have been discov- 
ered in fish hatcheries. Brook trout have 


turned up svith milder but also potential- 
ly malignant tumors, or intestinal granu- 
loma. The disease has taken hold in fish 
reared in hatcheries and released into 
streams and lakes in normal slocking 
procedures. The cause of cancer in these 
trout is not definitely known, but scien- 
tists suspect the hatchery diets. 

bor many years federal, state and pri- 
vate hatcherie.s reared brood trout on 
bits of raw beef, pork and mutton. While 
the fish were .still fingerlings the fresh 


meat diet was not loo expensive, but it 
began to make less dollar sense as the fish 
grew bigger and hungrier, Consequently, 
most hatcheries have now switched to 
manufactured feeds. These arc coiv.- 
pounded of such stuffs as dried animal 
meals, vegetable meals, vitamins and 
w'lmcTaVs; the fish have accepted the 
change and the hatcheries arc convinces 
the feeds are every bit as wholesome as 
all-meat diets. At any rate, the trout 
have grown fatter faster at less cost. 

But they have also begun to grow 
tumors. To find out why, the federal 
Fish and Wildlife Service called on Dr. 
Wilhelm C. Hueper of the National 
Cancer Institute. Hucpcr*s past studies 
have concerned additives to food for 
human consumption and their possible 
carcinogenic cancer-inducing) 

properties. In his new assignment, he 
analyzed several commercial fish feeds 
and found they contained some suspect 
additives. Then he and his associates 
obtained a group of young rainbow 
trout from the same egg supply. Half, in 
a federal aquarium, were fed sheep liver. 
They developed no signs of cancer. The 



DISTANCE. No ball will give you 
greater distance than the Super Maxfli. 
Regularly conducted tests prove that 
there is no longer ball. 


ACCURAC\. No hall will play more 
accurately off every club because no golf 
ball is made to more e.xacting standards 
of manufacturing precision. 


CONSISTENCY'. No ball delivers more 
consistent performance. Every Super 
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other half, housed in a hatchery, were 
fed one of the commercial mixtures. 
Nearly all the hatchery rainbows later 
developed liver tumors. Other examina- 
tions were conducted over a period of 
three years at nine hatcheries across the 
U.S., and the consensus of both Hueper 
and the hatchery men was that the com- 
mercial feeds probably were causing can- 
cer. Although Hueper emphasizes his 
evidence is only circumstantial, it is 
strong enough to have become the basis 
of a half-million-dollar lawsuit brought 
by one hatchery against a western feed 
manufacturer. 

A spokesman for the Fish and Wild- 
life Service says that the feeds now in 
use by hatcheries have been "drastically 
modified,” and that his agency is satis- 
fied that there is no epidemic of fish 
cancer at present. But some questions 
remain unanswered. For one thing, nei- 
ther Hueper nor anyone else is sure which 
constituents of the feeds might be cancer- 
inducing. One scientist studying the case 
suggests that chemical changes in the 
feed, overfeeding and even lubricants in 
the feed-grinding machinery may all 
play a role. A second problem, partic- 
ularly for fishermen, is that no one can 
know how many cancerous trout have 
been released in stream-stocking pro- 
grams, let alone how many have sur- 
vived. Since hepatoma has been found 
in rainbows five years old, there could 
be plenty still around. 

Where does that leave the fisherman 
who has caught a mess of trout? On 
the horns, unfortunately, of a rather 
prickly dilemma. There is no way he 
can detect the disease unless it is far 
enough along to cause pea-size white 
nodules on the liver or unusual abdom- 
inal swelling— or unless he takes the 
trout in for a posthumous histopatho- 
logical examination. And while there is 
no evidence that a man can get cancer 
from eating an infected trout, there is 
also no evidence that he cannot. Dr. Her- 
man Kraybill, of the National Institute 
of Health, says it is perfectly safe to eat 
any trout, so long as it has been gutted. 
Hueper, whose Cancer Institute is one of 
the divisions under the National institute 
of Health's command, hopes the notion 
is correct, but is more cautious. This 
optimistic view "is not justified,” he 
says, "because of the distinct lack of 
practical and scientific experience in such 
matters and especially because the causal 
agent is unknown. 1 do know that 1 
wouldn’t eat one that showed any evi- 
dence of a tumor.” KND 


NEW! SKIL GRASS SHEAR 



Trims grass flush to walls, 
gets under fences, too! 

This new shear does all the jobs your lawn mower 
can’t. Clips flush to walls, trees, without marring. 
Trims along walks, drives— gets into tight spots. 
Even shapes bushes, shrubs, evergreens. Safe, too! 
Scissor-action blades won’t throw stones or dirt like 
rotary blade tools. Under .$40 at hardware, lumber, 
garden dealers. Heavy duty model also available. 
Roller-handle for stand-up trimming. $5.00. 

FREE! 50-ft Extension Cord with 
Skil Shears ($7.95 value). Limited 
time offer at most Skil dealers. POWER^TOOLS 
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SURE-FOOTED COMFORT 
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Rubber *ve . Wemiiuck, Ct. 
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VACATION 
IN EUROPE 
WITH YOUR 
WHOLE FAMILY 
IN YOUR 
OWN VILLA 
FOR A 

TOTAL COST 
OF *995 

(including trsnsportalion) 

[ For full particulars regarding the '1 
rentalof available properties write L 
to TRANS WORLD VILLAS. Room |<- 
23-49A, TIME and LIFE Building, iS 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20. J 



This handsome. Navy type Brass Case Barometer will 
be a source of pride to every aailor and weather 
watcher. A top quality, temperature. compeniiated 
movement in a heavy spun brass case with silvered 
metal dial. Overall diameter, #2237, $65.00. 

Taylor Instrument Compsnies, Rochester. New 
York and Toronto. Ontario. 
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As with almost any sport, fishing ox- 
I>o.scs you to risks of financial loss. 
Here is information on how you can 
safeguard yourself against them. 

One i>ossihle loss is to your fishing 
oquipinent. Theft, fire, windstorms and 
other hazards could run you into big 
replacement costs. 

Another financial loss that can re.sult 
from fishing -or almost any sport is 
the cost of accidental injury to your- 
s<‘lf or to others. You sla.sh yourself 
with a cleaning knife. You accidentally 
hook another angler. Mishaps like 
these could be expensive. 

Hartford Insurance can protect you 
against these risks. Loss or damage to 
your {equipment from theft, fire and 
virtually all other perils can b<‘ cov- 
ered to any amount you need by a 
Hartford Sjxirtsman’s “Floater" pol- 
icy. Your exposure to damage claims 
and lawsuits can he provided f()r un- 
der the liability provisions of Hartford 
Homeowner's insurance. And the ex- 
pense of medical care for yourself can 
1)0 handled by Hartford Hospitaliza- 
tion and Surgical Benefits insurance, 
or in event of extremec'osts, by Hartford 
Major Medical Expense insurance. 
See your local Hartford (Iroup Agent 
for complete information. You usually 
can find him listed in the Yellow Pages, 
under the Stag trademark. 
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INSURANCE GROUP 



BIG SMILE 


He beat Crimson Satan, who made a 
late run for it, by iwo lengths. 

But the race in the stretch was mar- 
velous just the same. Roman Line re- 
fused to quit and actually took the lead 
for a brief moment. Ridan wasn’t slop- 
ping. "I am on the lead by a long neck 
at the eighth pole.” Ycaza said after- 
wards, "but now he has too much taken 
out of liini with our fighting, and he has 
not enough strength for the last part of 
the race." 

Whirlaway's record falls 

Tile strength, at this point, belonged 
to Decidedly. Hartaek brought him 
charging on the outside, a magnificent 
streak of graceful gray in the bright 
afternoon sun. Moving with nimbleness 
and power, his long-reaching stride look 
him triumphantly past Kidan and then 
Roman Line. Roman Line was second 
by a neck over Ridan who had the same 
nuirgin over Sir Rihot. None of them 
really had any excuse. Hartaek and De- 
cidedly would probably have beaten any 
.^-year-old in the country. Decidedly, 
the only son of a Derby winner in the 
field, became the second gray horse to 
win the race. The first was his sire. De- 
termine. w ho won in ! 954. He also broke 
Whirlaway’s 21-ycar-old Derby record 
or2:0|-., byal’ull second, butonatrack 
so dangerously hard and fast that even 
the fifth-place horse was under Whirl- 
awuy’s lime. The average track cushion 
is three inches. At Churchill Downs it is 
I Vz inches, but on Derby Day even this 
had been reduced to less than one inch. 

Aside from the fact that this Derby 
was rewarding to those in the huge crow d 
w ho were paid off at 519,40 for S2 for u 
winning ticket on Decidedly, it was a 
tremendous achievement for the winning 
team of Pope. Luro and Hartaek. Pope 
has been trying to breed a classic winner 
for years at his 16,000-aere Kl Peco 
Ranch in California’s San Joaquin Val- 
ley. "You bring a horse up." he said of 
Decidedly, "love him from the day you 
first see him. race him the way you think 
is best and hope to win a classic like 
the Derby." .-M'ter the race he was vir- 
tually dazed into silence as he stood 
on the concrete-hard track awaiting the 
traditional winner’s circle ceremony 
of the roses, As liis gray was brought 
to him he looked at him like u man 
m love. "I never saw a belter horse." 
he said finally. end 


AUTENTICO! 


Only Ifie true 
Chianti Classico 
from Italy 


BERTOLLI 

CHIANTI CLASSICO 




Fvi'ry hofflp <if 
Bertolli ('hianti 
C’las.sico hears the 
ofTieial seal and 
registry ntimher of the 
hue Chianti Cla.ssico 
district— Tuscany . . , 
Berfolii authentic 
Chianti . . . light, dry 
and mellow . . . for 
genuine enjoyment. 


8 oz. marvel 


that won’t stay home! 



A prism binocular of outstanding optical 
quality and compactness. Only 3 inches 
long -easily fits pocket or handbag. 

In Its big 8x view, you see details sharp 
and clear. Covers 120 yards at a distance 
of 1,000 yards. Ideal for sports, bird watch- 
ing. touring. All moving parts enclosed-ut- 
most protection against dust and moisture. 

See the DIASPORT. At Guild Opticians 
and other leading dealers. 


Literature on request. 
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Cary Middlecoff wears these slacks with Foiirel polyester, and with 
tletails you'll ajjprctiaic on the goli course or oil — contour hticcl back, 
tii]) stripe to keep your shin in )>lace. Perniaiiold to jneseni rolling at 
the waist, adjustable Velcro side tabs. Rest ol all they're made with 
Forirel. It stops teilt, is unaHecied by beat and humidity. In a machine 
washable tropical ol Fortrel polyester and rayon l)y Rhodhiss Mills. 
C'.lioose Iroiii 1! handsome shades, pleated or plain front in sizes 28-.')0. 
About S13.00 at Broadstreets. New York & Clhitago; l-oley’s, Houston, 
Downtown R: Sharpstown; I he Crescent, .Spokane, Wash.; Frederick 8; 
Nelson. .Seattle. Wash.; Woodward & Lothrop, AVashington, D. C. 
Celanese Fibers Com))any, New \'ork 3b (a iii\ ision ol Ca-lanese Corpcjration 
ol America) CcUnne-S Funreli IS d trademark ot Fiber lndus(tie5, Inc. 


Fortrel 

the fiber 
that keeps 
its promise 


JOFRE 

lonlwiifd from page 23 

an excitable parish priest named Padre 
Ira. was so charged with rclercnces to 
boxing that it was, in a sense, a double 
ring ceremony. Padre Ira told Fder that 
"'this is the best punch in your whole ca- 
reer." burbled on that “love and boxing 
are alike: both require endurance, disci- 
pline and sporl.smanship." Said Jofre 
coyly: “This is my first knockout." 

Despite the overwhelming influence of 
his battling relatives, Jofre has devel- 
oi^ed an interest in another kind of can- 
vas. He began by sketching bantam 
roosters, the symbol of his career. One 
of these creations was on the back of the 
blue velvet robe he wore up the smoky, 
noisy aisle in the fight with Marque?. 
On the back was a gold, sequined banty 
cock with a jeweled red comb and a 
tear-shaped red jewel, quavering on a 
thread, for a wattle. (Marquez' robe 
bore the legend “ILWU 54." He is a 
longshoreman in Stockton, Calif.) 

Born in Mexico. Marquez came up 
from Sonora to California when he was 
eight or nine and went to work in the 
fields when he was 13, picking cherries, 
tomatoes, celery and asparagus, and 
sewing onion sacks by hand. “There's 
nothing to it,” he says. “Just like box- 
ing." He turned to boxing when he was 
23. “Who I am is from boxing." he 
says. “I never had the opportunity to be 
someone else. Boxing's clean and it 
keeps yourself from doing a lot of things 
you shouldn’t. ‘Herman,' an old man 
told me once, ’you won't get hurt in the 
ring. The ring don't hurt you. The out- 
side do.' 

"This is the biggest break 1 e\er had. 
I'm going to try hard to do a good job. 
This is the light. Not only for myself— 
I'm not selfish. For my wife and my 
seven kids and the one that’s rounding 
third and sliding home." 

The weigh-in was genial, and its pa- 
cific mood extended into the first round, 
which was so mannerly it appeared (hat 
a couple of conscientious objectors had 
found themselves, by some sublime er- 
ror. in the prize ring. There were several 
jabs but they were soft, drifting, as 
though the gloves were balloons held 
by children. The pace quickened in the 
second round, both men punching with 
more vehemence. Jofre unleashed his fa- 
mous right for the first time, but it 
didn't come close. 

In the third Jofre threw a right cross 
which landed high on Marquez' cheek. 


He stumbled back and partially out of 
the rop>es. Jofre didn’t take advantage 
of his position, waiting until Marquez 
untangled himself before joining battle. 
At the end of this round Jofre sat on his 
stool, talking earnestly to his father, his 
chief .second. But even then he didn't sit 
in customary fashion but sort of side- 
saddle. By the fourth, Marquez was be- 
ginning to throw punches in meaningful 
Hurries, while Jofre seemed content to 
measure Marquez with his jab, like a 
corny painter holding up his thumb, 
while patiently waiting the proper instant 
to throw his right. The next round 
showed why many observers consider 
Jofre the finest prizefighter of any 
weight now in the ring. In it he launched 
a rich variety of blows, and hard ones, 
too, both in combination and singly; he 
feinted deftly with head, shoulders and 
hands and defended with remarkable 
resourcefulness. It seemed then as though 
he could finish Marquez whenever he 
took a fancy to. 

Lake Itigemar 

This feeling was reinforced in the sixth 
round. Jofre again displayed his arsenal 
but it did not slow Herman up. Marquez 
kept busily jabbing, working, as they 
say. coming on. Marquez won the seventh 
round on hustle, if nothing else, Jofre 
growing spiritless, waiting like a minia- 
ture Ingemar Johansson for the oppor- 
tunity to unload the right. In the eighth 
round Jofre tried several clubbing rights 
which drove Marquez back. But, aston- 
ishingly. Marquez mounted a counter- 
offensive of his own and repulsed Jofre, 
at one point palpably stunning him 
with a nifty right hand. Now' it ap- 
peared. in this variable battle, that not 
only would Marquez, a 3-to-l under- 
dog. be able to withstand Jofre's heaviest 
blows, but could beat him off with his 
own. Herman turned toward his corner 
at the conclusion of the round and 
rai-sed his glove to his brow in a kind of 
salute — perhaps to himself. Jofre sat on 
his stool, twisted as though about to 
milk a cow. inhaling smelling salts. 

In the ninth. Marquez swept on. in- 
domitable. confident, on several occa- 
sions bringing Jofre up. short with savage 
hits. At this point, one judge had Mar- 
quez. incredibly, leading by 7- 0, the oth- 
er judge 51, while Referee Fred Apos- 
toli had it for Jofre, 5-3. (In California 
the winner of a round gets from one to 
five points, the loser gets zero and a tie 
round isn’t tabulated in the scoring.) 

l.ike so many of life’s endings, this 


one, too, was unexpected, even startling. 
The tOlh round began as the ninth had 
ended; no one, save perhaps Jofre. was 
in the know. Then Jofre strvick Marquez 
with a right, but no more impressive 
a right than quite a few he had hit all 
along; certainly it didn’t have the visible 
effect of the one which carried Marquez 
through the ropes in the third round. 
He followed it, however, by a right 
uppercut like Popeye's, and two lefts 
which sorely shook Marquez. Then, un- 
opposed. Jofre battered Marquez with 
a sequence of swift, incisive and telling 
punches, about 10 of them. As Jofre 
paused before hitting him again. Mar- 
quez discreetly sat down. It was not val- 
orous but it was wise. (He said later: 
“I wasn't hurt. I was taking a rest.’’) 
He arose at the count of four and look 
the rest of the mandatory eight count. 
Jofre waded forward, hacking away, 
and Marquez collapsed from all the 
punches to his unprotected head. He 
started to get to his feet, then sat down 
again as though he couldn't make it, 
looking mutely about him like a man 
in the bathtub after all the water has 
run out and he is confronted by his 
pale and insufficient frame. 

Marquez was on the point of arising 
once more when Referee Apostoli 
stopped the fight. Two minutes and 15 
seconds had elapsed in the round. On 
the whole, the crowd seemed to approve 
Apostoli's action. A few bloodthirsty 
goons gathered behind the section where 
the athletic commission was sitting and 
called them a bunch of yo-yos and meat- 
balls. Instead of banning boxing, it 
would be a far better thing if the authori- 
ties could screen spectators and ban 
those who are unfit to watch. There is 
no doubt, of course, that Marquez 
could have regained his feet. But there 
is very little doubt that he would have 
succumbed again and again. Jofre was 
just loo strong and resourceful a banger 
for Marquez. "I'm not a bad loser,” 
Marquez kept saying in his dressing 
room. “I'm just telling the truth. I 
wasn't hurt." Ciood. That is the point. 

A great Brazilian flag was carried into 
the ring and many hands held it above 
little Jofre’s head like a summer pa- 
vilion. tder's wife. Cidinha. came grave- 
ly to a corner of the ring. Jofre bent 
down and was silent as she tugged at his 
ear. pulled at the skin on his cheek. 
Later she went to Marquez’ dressing 
room, shyly shook his hand and watched 
him as he sat in calm ruin on the rub- 
bing table. EN*» 
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Introducing America's Most Advanced Automobile 


“You are looking at a new take-off point for the American 
Automobile. It is theAvanti by Studebaker. Advanced in styl- 
ing . . . fast yet safest of all . . . outstanding performance and 
excellent roadability. A prestige car, the Avanti establishes 
a new standard for pride of ownership." 


SHERWOOD H eCBERT, PRESIDENT, STUDEBAMR CORPORATION 




The Aijnii fj a car lo pfeasc ihc iC'Hoi. 
/I n yraci'/u/ lo ihc c>e and euhr/aral- 
tng lo llu‘ ypirii It Zooks diflvrvnl and 
IS tZi»«'rer)| II cvmbinvi design and 
€-ngincftini‘ Zeafua-s as no other AmiV- 
;can car doe> Admilli-d/y this 15 a far 
lor dll' disiriminafir'K ll is imcndiil ii> 
pfease mdividoa/s desiring an ad- 
vanced aufornohi/c wid> f«cepl'ona/ 
pvriorm.inco andgreal dislinction, 
HERE ARE BUT SOME OF THE 
AVASTI 5 fXCITiNE, FEATURES 



4^ 1 


by Studebaker 


Aerodynamic wedge design 
Comlortabic bucket seats lor lour 
adults 

Disc biakcs- caliper ivpe-up troni. 
fusi American passenger car to use 
them Full power assist all lour wheels. 
Vaniiy case with illuminated mirror 
buill inlo glove locker. 

' Sew. unipuc auiomatic ’ Pcwet-'hill'' 
(i.insmission-ac Is as a lully automatic 
Of tan be shitted up in down. 

Choice ot hiKh-(>efiormancc manual 
transmissions- i and -f speed. 

Complete msirumeniation with tach- 
ometer and maniifdd jnessufe gauge. 

Airctait Ivpe red instrument illumina- 
tion lor superior mgitl visum. 


Aircrall type overhead lighi and air 


Cockjiii type heaicr-delrosicf run- 
Irols on a console-mounted -ihrolilc" 
((uadrani 

8oiZf-<n [ladded ifrri sjtcfy Ziar over 
passenger (omparimcnl. 


Satt’ly-pacJded interior. 

High periormance )ei-ihrosi V8-4 bbl. 
cathuielor •I'axion sujieichatgor tor 
esiraordmarv pertormance 

Large luggaRe-tonloiiied trunk 


Access panel connects lar inicnor 10 
trunk 


■Piivver sleering-evieplionally last - 
oisiy three lurtss tull right to lull felt. 

Perlormantr-makhed axle raiiosavail- 
able 

limned slip diiicrcntial. (Twin Trac- 
tioni 

Salely-cone disor locks ssiih greater 
holding power under stress 

IVocrZd you Zrke lo have art Avanti 
huilt lor you' Vi>il your Siode/jaicr 
Deafer llv is raking orcZerc on a pri- 
ority basi.c 


‘Optional 




HAPPY 
BLEND OF SPORT 
AND CASH 



ijy AlJ-RIiD WKICi IT 

Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson, the huly wearing the hat and the cheer in the picture 
below, has used this mixture for a lifetime of fun and service. Standing with her is Mrs. 
Casey Stengel, whose husband manages the New York Mets, a baseball team Mrs. 
Payson bought for her home town. In the following pages is the story of this gregarious 
and generous grandmother whose life and family have been such a vital part of the 
American sporting scene from horses to heavyweights fur more than three generations 

Herb Seborfmon 


MRS. PAYSON 



shape* retaining 
fabric woven of 
55% “Dacron”* 
polyester and 
45% rayon 
perfect combina* 
tion of fashion 


About $49.50 


FAMOUS-STERNBERG, [NC. 

9SC>POEyFAfif}EST..NEWO!)LEAhiS. LA. 
prices slightly higher west of Itockies 
*(luPont Irsdemark 



S YMBOL of E LEG AN T L EIS URE 


WEE JUNS* by Bass 


Worn by generations of fashion- 
conscious men who prefer the easily 
recogniz^ classic lines of the original 
slip-on with true moccasin comfort. 
Fathers Included, naturally. Give 
yours a Weejuns Gift Certificate on 
Father's Day. 



'originalort of Weejuns 


T he beautiful Lena 
Horne sings a song 
in which the lyrics go. “Can’t stand base- 
ball. The game's insane.” Therein she 
speaks for virtually her entire gender. 
Women go to baseball games with their 
men rather than stay home alone, and 
some even follow the results in the press 
so they can appear interested. But few 
really enjoy the game for its own sake. 
Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson of New 
York City, Long Island. Maine, Ken- 
tucky and Florida is a notable exception. 
Mrs. Payson is so fond of baseball that 
she has put up more than S4.5 million of 
the $5 million it has cost to install the 
New York Mets in the National League 
this year. 

"Why did you do it?" someone asked 
Mrs. Payson. 

"Because I'm a fan.” she replied sim- 
ply, "and 1 can't bear to see New York 
without a National League teani." 

During the first two weeks of the 1962 
season, Mrs. Payson staunchly followed 
her new team through an eight-game los- 
ing streak. Then, on Easter Sunday, she 
took off for Europe and the Greek is- 
lands on a long-planned holiday, her 
chin in its usual forthright position. An 
optimist to her sporting lingeriips. she 
hadn't even considered the possibility 
that the Mets could be anything but a 
huge success. 

Mrs. Payson became addicted to base- 
ball almost without noticing it. "1 don't 
remember when 1 first saw the Giants 
play," she has said. "My mother used to 
take me to the Polo Grounds when 1 
was a little girl, and I almost feel as if 
I'd grown up there. Mother, of course, 
adored the game. One of my earliest 
memories is of watching her playing 
baseball at Palm Beach in the old days.” 

In her youth Mrs. Payson. who is now 
a 59-year-old grandmother with graying 
blonde hair and the approximate pro- 
portions of a Wagnerian soprano, was 
not athletic in her own right. But she 
always loved to spectate, as Mr. Kennedy 
would say with a frown. The recollections 
that she carries of her early exposure to 
sport are a kind of hodgepodge of U.S. 


*T>A.R«g. 


G. H. Bass & Co., 15 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 








Entertain 

Outdoors... 

with 


sporling history, mingled with the usual 
milestones in a woman's life. 

"I remember I was pregnant at the 
lirst Dcmpsey-Tunnc\ fight in Philadel- 
phia." Mrs. F^ayson recalls. "In fact. I 
alwass seemed to be pregnant at cham- 
pionship fights, but I particularly re- 
member it at the Philadelphia fight, be- 
cause this man pushed me as wc were 
leasing in the rain, and 1 yelled. ‘Don't 
you dare push me. I'm pregnant.' and 
he quickly disappeared into the crowd. 
I think he thought I was going to hit 
him or something. 

"The funny thing is that although 
I've seen just about every heavyweight 
championship fight since the big one at 
Boyle's Thirty Acres between Dempsey 
and what's his name — was it C'arpcniier? 
No. I don't think it was C'arpentier. Yes. 
maybe it was C'arpentier —well, anyway, 
although I've hardly ev er missed a cham- 
pionship 1 still didn't see the most dra- 
matic thing of all. That was when Demp- 
sey knocked out Firpo. 

"1 was engaged to Charlie, my present 
husband, at the time. [Mrs. Payson has 
been married to Mr, Payson and only 
Mr. Payson for nearly years, but every 
now and then she will refer to him as 
"my present husband."] Charlie had al- 
ready arranged to go to the fight with 
someone else, so Father took me with 
some of his friends and wc sat in the 
fourth row. Poor Charlie was so far back 
he had to borrow my field glasses to see 
what was going on. When the knock- 
out came in the second round. Father's 
friends all jumped on their chairs to see 
belter, and they kept pushing mo down 
as they tried to steady themselves on my 
shoulders. I never saw a thing," 

.Mrs. Payson was particularly im- 
pressed by .Abe Simon, the heavyweight 
challenger whom her brother. John Hay 
Whitney, owned in a partnership with 
Cjcne Tunney. Simon trained for .i while 
at Circenlree. the Whitney family's 4(K)- 
acrc estate in Manhassci, Long Island, 
and all the Whitneys and their neighbors 
used to enjoy walcliing his workouts. 
"He was a marvelous man." Mrs. Pay- 
son says, "and he had the best manners 
you ever saw, 1 remember once Mother 
went up to the ring to shake hands with 
him after he h.id been sparring, and he 
said to her. ‘Pardon my glose.' " 

A few months before Mr. and Mrs. 


A friend or two in lawn chairs, aromas 
from ihe grill . . . hushed dining music in 
the background encloses your intimate 
group, shuts out traffic or other noises. 
Or, have room for a ball . . . neighbors 
over for dancing and gaiety . . . your 
V-M portable covers the patio and sur- 
roundings with live-sounding stereo- 
phonic music. In the house, too, V-M 
stereo adapts to your desires. 


V-M Deluxe Portable 
Stereophonic Phonograph 
Model 316 

Here is sound quality that defies com- 
parison. Four speakers in twin enclo- 
sures olTcr up to 32' stereo separation. 
Complete, convenient controls; V-M 
■Sierc-O-Matic'" 4-spced automatic rec- 
ord changer has diarnorui LP needle. 
Brawny brown case. 
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MRS. PAYSON 


INDIGNANTLY 

frown 

upon 

IMPOSTORS 
.*4 ' 





J,hose among us who DE5E R\' E the 
description of NAJl’liAL GENTLEMEN' 
similarly deserce the Al'T HES'TICIT Y of 
cut and fabric choii.e designated by CL’STO.U 
as ^^ATrJiALi>H()rLDE/{ CLUTH/AG. 

KNOW YE. that raaay may M.\SQUER.\DE 
a.' expert in the NATURAl SHOL’IDER art 
You arc earnestly ENjOINED lo frown upon such 
a^ may be IMPOSTORS, and to seek out the 
GENUINE. 

This you will find of EXT REME ease of 
accomplishment, if you will take care to insist 
upon the LABEL with which Daroff, tailor 
of PHILADELPHIA, marks each of the 
eicellent garments of his manufacture. 

This is your PI EDGE of the authentic, the 
VAIUABIE. the WEU -FASHIONED. 

aSu/fs 5-''5 O up, Import Coats $37.50 O up 
{slightly higher in the ItVsr , For the merchant 
nearest you. write us: H. Daroff O 5ons, Inc., 
2300 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. (o division 
of Botany Industries). 



;BOTANY’500' 


tailored by DAROFF 
of Philadelphia 
(The Cradle of Freedom in Menswear) 


Payson vvcrc to be married, in the sum- 
mer of 1924. he took her on a skiing 
trip to his native New England. “It was 
awful." she says. "I didn't know anv- 
ihing about skiing, and all I can remem- 
ber is C harlie yelling at me. ‘Lean for- 
ward. lean forward!' I did my best, be- 
cause 1 thought maybe he wouldn't mar- 
ry me if I didn't do well, and then after it 
was all over 1 discovered that Charlie 
didn't like lo ski either. Thank Ciod! I 
loathe w inter sports." 

The winter ones are about the only 
sports that Mrs. Payson hasn't followed 
enthusiastically at some point in her life. 
When, as Joan W'hitney, she was grow- 
ing up at Cireentree and in the family's 
Fifth Avenue town house, sport look up 
almost as much time as business among 
the elegant rich surrounding her. Begin- 
ning with W. C. Whitney. Mrs. Puy- 
stin's grandfather, who was an c.xtremcly 
wealthy lawyer, street car magnate and 
pnliliciun, the Whitneys have occupied 
about the same position in sport for the 
last three-quarters of a century that the 
W'alicndas have on the high wire for a 
somewhat shorter period. 

Pay ne Whitney . Mrs. Payson's father, 
was a devoted Yale man who captained 
the crew in 1898 and later coached it to 
victory over Harvard after the profes- 
sional coach had quit in a huff and called 
the oarsmen "gutless." He built his own 
private golf course across the knolls of 
Grcentrce. and alongside the main house 
he put up an enormous sporting complex 
containing, among other things, an in- 
door swimming pool, a vast collection 
of sporting art and one of only seven 
court tennis layouts now in use on this 
side of the Atlantic. The S7.5 million 
Payne Whitney Gymnasium at Yale, 
which Mrs. Payson and her mother and 
brother gave in memory of her father, is 
still the most sumptuous and complete 
gym in the world. 

Helen Hay Whitney. Mrs. Payson's 
mother, was a gay and friendly lady who 
bequeathed much of her own personality 
to her daughter. In addition to playing 
and watching baseball and hobnobbing 
with heavyweights, she founded Green- 
tree Stable and raced its pink-and-hlack 
silks until her death in 1944; Twenty 
Grand, w-ho won the Kentucky Derby 


in I9.H, was one of licr horses. Harry 
Payne Whitney, Mr>. Payson's uncle, 
was an early 10-goal polo player, and his 
Thoroughbreds were always among the 
country's best, twice winning the Ken- 
tucky Derby. C. V. Whitney. Mrs. Pay- 
son's cousin and the son of Harry Payne, 
was eminent in polo, consersation and 
racing, and still is. 

Jock Whitney, as Mrs. Payson's 
younger brother is known to his friends, 
has been much in the news lately -first 
as President Eisenhower's ambassador 
to the Court of St. James's and more 
recently as ihe new owncr-publishcr- 
editor-in-chief of the A'eif iurk IhruUl 
Trilniiu’. Before that. Jock rowed in col- 
lege. did some amateur boxing. Iwicc 
captained the national championship 
polo team, raced Thoroughbreds and 
owned that piece of Abe Simon. From 
angling lo yachting there was hardly a 
sport other than basketball and bowling 
that didn't engross the mcml>ers of the 
Whitney family. 

N ot long after her 
marriage. Mrs. 
Payson and a friend of hers named Mrs. 
Thomas 1. Laughlin bought a couple 
of Thoroughbred racehorses for S4()0 
apiece and started the Manhasset Sta- 
ble. From this modest beginning the 
two women developed Manhasset to a 
point where it figured prominently in 
some of the belter slakes races on the 
Fast Coast, The nearest they came to a 
champion was u 2-vcar-old coil named 
Thingumabob, who won the Arlington 
Futurity in 1938. Only a week or so later 
the colt broke his leg in a fall during the 
running of the Sanford Stakes at Sara- 
toga and had to be destroyed. Mrs. Pay- 
son, who is deeply sentimental about 
animals as well as people, was so shak- 
en that she seriously considered giving 
up racing, but forlunalely she thought 
better of it later. 

After the U.S. entered World War 
II Mrs. Payson and her brother Jock 
merged their stables with their mother's 
Grcentrce. But Iseforc that there were so 
many W hitney horses spinning around 
the New York tracks that one day at 
Saratoga one of Mrs. Payson's daughters 
cried. "Look. Mummy, everyone in the 
family got a prize. Grandma's horse 
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Your world of fun is in better shape with U.S.Royalite 


Yon an aotivt* American fajnily 
and leisure time is a time for fun. You 
travel, you fish, you pienie.you dream, 
lint when you l)tiy for ytnir fun world, 
you're a serious, diseernin'r customer. 

You look for lujrca're that's lifjht- 
weijjht. handsome, alnuKst indestruct- 
ihU', Simplify thinjrs; insist on hi"- 
•ra-re mad<* of I’. S, Royalite'-. the rub- 
ber-reinforce{l material. ‘S? "S'ou want 


impact resistance, smart desi"n. care- 
free beauty in a tape recorder. De- 
mand it he cased in Koyalite. "i? A 
weatherproof tackle ho.\ that's built 
for years (d' service. .Make sure it’s 
made of Royalite. 'V \ rust|)r<)of. com- 
pl«*l<‘ly sanitary jiirnic cooler or ju" 
that kr^|)s contents c<tolcr. Tlie Itoyal- 
ite ta>r t«*lls you wliicli one to clioose. 
'i' Don't be fooled l)y look-alike ma- 


terials that don't juTform like Royal- 
ite. Look for the Royalite ta" next 
time you s' — 
your favo] 
stores, You 
he sure* ' 

Q u a ) i t y 
Ki"ht wh 
it ’s made v 
Royaliti'.” 




United Slates Rubber 

Cfnfrr, New York 20. New York 





Speed means disuince, i>o 
brace yourself for a blur. The 
durable DX Tourney goes fast, 
far. Only golf professionals 
sell il because ihey sell only 
the best. Try it. 



Qts FREE! 

20 page color 

FISHING GUIDE 



... it tells you where to go, what to 
expect and how to find Georgia’s year 
’round fishing spots. Take your pick, 
from mountain trout to big bass, bream, | 
mackerel and tarpon! Write for your j 
Guide today. 

Georgia Dept, of Commerce, Depi si 
100 Capitol BuMUing, Atlanta, Ga. 

Please send your ftsfting Cu de to: 

Name - - 

Address 

City Slate 


MRS. PAYSON ..wiw 

won. l.'ncle Jock was second, you were 
third— and Cousin Sonny won the boo- 
by prize." 

The operation of the Greentree Stable 
and Kentucky breeding farm svas taken 
o\er by Mrs. Payson and her brother 
after their mother died in 1944. Under 
their direction Cireemiee has remained 
one of the distinguished stables in .Amer- 
ican racing, and twice they have had the 
Horse of the Year— Capot in 1949 and 
Tom Fool in I95.T Thoroiighbrcd con- 
noisseurs particularly admire Grccnirec 
for the delightful names of its horses, 
many of which relied Mrs, I’ayson's pas- 
sion for basehall. .Among others there 
have been Third League and Hall of 
Fame and One Hitter, the last by .Shut 
Out out of a mare called Bold .Anna, 
(ireentree is more generous than most 
stables about retiring its old campaigners 
to a life of leisure on its farm in l.esing- 
ton. and Mrs. Payson refers to these 
horses as the Gashousc Gang after the 
colorful St. Louis Cardinals of the early 
1930s. The family racing tradition is now 
being carried into another generation by 
Mrs. Payson's daughter, Lorinda. and 
her husband, Vincent de Roiilet, who 
race under the /lo/n dv course of Shelter 
Rock Stable. 

I t wasn't until 1941 
that Mrs. Payson’s 
interest in baseball became intense. That 
year she took a season box at the Polo 
Grounds, and for the next 16 years she 
was a fixture at Ciiant gaiiK’S. sitting in 
her scat opposite first base with a Giant 
cap perched on her head. Her loyally 
reached some sort of high point when 
she allowed newsmen to photograph her 
chaulTcur wearing a Giant cap as he 
drove her from the ball park. 

During this time Mis. Payson became 
friendly with a New York stockbroker 
named Donald Grant, who was a w inter- 
time neighbor of hers in Hobe Sound. 
Fla. They discovered their mutual ad- 
miration for the Giants, and when Mrs. 
I’ayson mentioned that she would like 
to own the team. Grant replied that he 
wtiuld like to mantige it. Soon after the 
war. Grant bought himself a share of 
Giant stock, and when he told Mrs. Pay- 


son about it she asked him to gel one 
for her. 

In 1951— what Mrs. Payson describes 
as "the Bobby Thomson year"— the 
Giants won their first pennant in 14 
years, and Mrs. Payson got to know Hor- 
ace Sioneham. the owner of the team. By 
now she was so thoroughly smitten by 
baseball and began investing so much 
money in Giant slock ihal she eventually 
owned about IVi' ) of the team and was 
represented on its board of directors by 
her friend Grant. So it was with shock 
and sadness that she learned in the fall 
of 1957 that Stonchum had decided to 
move the team to San Francisco. 

"i said to Mr. Stoneham, ‘Please don't 
go. please don’t go,’ " Mrs. Payson re- 
members. Once she even offered to buy 
the team, but to no avail. Just to show 
that there were no hard feelings, she flew 
to San Francisco the following spring to 
sec the Giants play their opening game 
against the Los .Angeles Dodgers in Seals 
Stadium. 

The two qualities that most thorough- 
ly explain and describe ihc Whitney fam- 
ily are loyalty and sentiment. Mrs. Pay- 
son’s mother was brimming with both. 
She once directed everyone in all her 
households to cat Whcatics so she could 
collect the box tops and help Joe Di- 
Maggio win the Wheaiies award as the 
most popular major league player. Mrs. 
Payson's loyalty to the National League 
and her Giants was still so great after 
their western migration that she pre- 
ferred to eschew baseball entirely rather 
than patronize Yankee Stadium. 

It is no wonder, then, that she was 
so ready to help finance a new baseball 
team for New York when ihe Continen- 
tal League was in its formative stages. At 
the urging of Dwight Davis Jr., son of 
the donor of the Davis Cup, she origi- 
nally agreed to subscribe one-third of 
the slock; various others, mostly wealthy 
fans like heiself. would hold the rest of 
the shares. 

The Continental League, it will be re- 
membered. died unborn in the fall of 
1960 when the .American and National 
leagues gobbled up its four best fran- 
chise . New York was one of these, and 
Mrs. Payson was anything but blue to 
learn that her new team would Join her 
favorite league and bring it back to her 
home town. 
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what are you staring at? Haven’t you ever seen a station wagon before? 


Breaking traditions is a kind of a thing 
with us. 

We once introduced a cor that looked 
like o beetle. 

So we felt that a Volkswogen Station 
Wagon ought to bring something new to 
the party, too 

This one sects 8 people or a small ele- 


phant. And it's only 9 inches longer than o 
Volkswogen Sedon. 

For elephants, play pens and pianos, 
there's o doorway olmost 4 feet wide. 

And for long things like o tree, you get o 
hole in the rool. It not only lets the tree 
out but the sunshine in. 

You get the headroom of a bus. And 


23 windows to look out of. And o sun-roof. 
iMoon-roof ofter dark.) 

And a walk-thru seat so you can easily 
swot the children. iThis joy is optionol.) 

And so we come to the price. 
Reody? 52655.* 

Moybe you've never seen o 
station wagon before, ot that. 




I'nc()nil>roniising people make Lord Calvert; 
discerning people enjoy it 

■T/iE^\m:RiaL\J}hiSKEyofDisTi\criox Ij>rd QmERE 

PRiOE OF THE HOUSE OF CALVERT • lil.r.C..86 PROOF. BLENDED WHISKEY. STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR UORE OLD, 65% CRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 




MRS. PAYSON 


Actually Mrs. Payson’s role in the 
complicated negotiations that have pre- 
ceded the birth of the Mets has been a 
passive one. Her friend Grant now serves 
as board chairman of the Mets and rep- 
resents her interest in all nuiiters alFect- 
ing the team. G. Herbert Walker Jr., a 
New York investment banker whose fa- 
ther gave the Walker Cup to golf, is the 
only other of the original investors still 
owning stock. He holds 6''; . Grant 5^',, 
and Mrs. Payson the rest. Naturally, she 
has had to gel rid of her Giant stock, 
which was the largest individually owned 
block outside of the .Sioneham interests. 
She has given it to New York Hospital, 
one of the charities to which she has 
donated many millions in past years. 

Asked what her position is in the Met 
organization. Mrs. Payson gets a rather 
vague expression on her face and says, ' ‘ I 
think I'nn some kind of a vice-president 
or something." 

CJrant puts it another way. “Mrs, Pay- 
son likes to know what's going on, but 
she knows enough not to be a part-time 
inlerferer," he says. 

There have been only a couple of times 
when Mrs. Payson seriously injected her 
opinions into the Mets' upper councils. 
As a Giant fan she admired Willie Mays 
above all other ballplayers, and she made 
it known to Horace Sioneham that no 
price would be loo high if she could buy 
him for her new team. Stoneham, of 
course, laughed off the proposal. 

Last summer, at the second All-Star 
game in Boston. Mrs. Payson was intro- 
duced to Mays for the tirst time in her 
life. "Willic." she said to him. “I wish 
you were back in New York." 

"It's not lime yet," was his reply. 

”1 really don't think he had any idea 
who I was," Mrs. Payson told a friend 
later. 

It was fairly common knowledge both 
inside and outside the Mets organization 
that Mrs. Payson was eager to have at 
least one or two prominent National 
League players on her team, particularly 
ones who had previously made a repu- 
tation in New York. Among these was 
Gil Hodges, the oncc-grcat Dodger first 
baseman, and the Mets did acquire him 
for the draft price of S75.000. Another 
was Johnny Antonelli, who had helped 
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DISTANCE when you whack it! 


CUT-PROOF if you hack it! 



NEW DOT PLUS 


You won't tee up another ’tit you lose it! 

Spalding's Dot Plus is a brand new kind of golf ball. The cover 
is the loughcsl ever put on a tournamcnl-qualily ball. Ii's vir- 
luallv cut-proof! 

Yet you gel this tremendous increase in cut resistance without 
sacrificing t wr/of distance — and for only a dime more. 

Skeptical? Don’t be. Join the thousands who've already 
switched to the new Dot Plus and sec for yourself. Sold through 
golf professional shops only. 

0^y4LDi/V(r 

sets the pace in sports 


^ol^ers 

New-Official PGA Ciubs with 
Fiberglas Shafts 


...give Your game 
that EXTRA Fiberglas kiek 


Laboratory tests show that 
100% Fiberglas gives 30% 
more projective power. 


BUILT BY 1 



A complete line of 
PGA Golf Equipment 
is available through 
Golf Professionals. 


Carter Carpac 


I The "Town k Counity" 
I look for those who like 
I ihe beamy of polished 
I Bluminuin and varnished 
^ woodwork. Models 
' J39. SO lo $99.50- 


at.fti' 

/IS'Y 


Photographer's Platform 
a necessity when you 
need elevation. Users in- 
clude TV, News. Movie 
and Industrial photogra- 
phers . . . ample support 
for two men and equip- 
ment. Write for brochure 

and nearest dealer giving Rilji 

model of car. — -• • • 

AUTO & CAMERA DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
1223 S. E- Division 
Portland 2, Oregon 





Get to the Root of Athlete's Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTION 

with New NP-27 Treatment 

— AND THAT FUNGUS IS DEAD FOREVER! 


Kills fungus uitdfr skin surface— even penetrates 
into iiicnaih. Prunhiies grou th uf heolthy /r.vi«e. 
(iiiarjs again.si tien’ infeition. 

I.aboralory tcsls prove NP-27 Liquid not 
only works utuler skin surface to kill fungus 
where ii breeds and spreads— but even pene- 
trates into toenails. Works in vital under- 
surface skin layers where ordinary remedies 
cannot reach. 

Using new NP-27 Liquid-Powder Treatment, 
doctors in two leading clinics found that 


Athlete's Loot. Ringworm and other fungus 
inrections. even stubborn cases, clear up 
usually within two weeks, often in less than 7 days. 

As part of the Treatment, new NP-27 Medi- 
cated Powder dries the foot perspiration that 
helps fungus grow, eliminates surface fungus, 
soothes chafed skin, guards against new in- 
fections. 

New NP-27 Treatment (Liquid and Medicated 
Powder) guarantees ell'ective relief— or full re- 
fund from your druggist. 


MRS. PAYSON ...inwuej 

pitch the Ciiants to their 1954 world 
championship. .AnitMicIli was drafted 
from the Milwaukee Braves, but having 
sulTercd through several dismal seasons 
he finally decided to abandon his base- 
ball career, Mrs. Payson was very im- 
pressed during last year's World Series by 
the llashy performance of Klio C hacon, 
ihc young Cincinnati second baseman, 
and he. too. w;is drafted for the team. 
Otherwise Mrs. Payson has kept her 
opinions to herself and left the decisions 
to Cicorge Weiss, the Mets' president. 
"He’d shoot me if I interfered." Mrs. 
Payson has said with conviction. 

Just after last year's VVorld Series Weiss 
olTcred the job of Held manager to a re- 
luctant Casey Stengel, who had spent 
the previous year in semirctirement. and 
Mrs. Payson helped talk Stengel into 
signing on. "Thank God you didn't take 
his no." Mrs, Stengel later told Mrs. 
Payson. "He's been miserable without 
baseball." 

Mrs. Payson tells this only to point 
out that it was one of the few times she 
has really done anything herself to assist 
in the formation of her baseball team. 
In her own mind. Mrs, Payson is just a 
typical bridge-playing New York ma- 
tron. albeit one who can afford certain 
hobbies and luxuries that are out of the 
reach of most. Her major concern is her 
family — three married daughters in their 
30s. a 21-ycar-old son who likes racing 
cars, and eight grandchildren. (Her first- 
born child. Daniel C'arroll Payson. died 
an infantry hero's death during the Battle 
of the Bulge when he was only IX.) 

To fill up her spare time. Mrs, I’ayson 
is a partner in galleries for contemporary 
art on Long Island and in Palm Beach 
and serves on the board of trustees of 
the Metropolitan Museum and the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in Manhattan. She 
is also a founder and partner in the firm 
of Payson and Trask, w hich invests cap- 
ital ill promising new enterprises around 
the country. 

-As if this were not enough to occupy 
her mind. Mrs. Payson is also one of the 
most awesomely generous philanthro- 
pists in the world today. In recognition 
of the support she has given to so many 
New York charities, particularly hospi- 
tals, Hofstra College has awarded her 
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ihc honorary degree of Doeior of Hu- 
mane l-ctters. Mrs. Pavson is so eonsci- 
enlioiis ahoiM helping oibers lhai some 
sears hack she approached a friend of 
modest means and said, ‘■'l oii must run 
into people from lime to time \sh<i are 
hadls in need of some financial help. If 
you eser do. please let me knoss. and 
mas he I can do sometliing for them." 

H ome to Mrs. Pay- 
son IS the hirge. 
cmnfoi table house in Manhasset that she 
and her husband built in I92X. along- 
side (ireoniree. In the summertime she 
alssays moves her household to a spa- 
cious seaside place at falmouth bore- 
side along the southern coast of Maine, 
spending the month of August, hossever, 
in a house in Saratoga so she can folloss- 
the racing. ,Ai Kentucky l>erby time she 
takes a less friends in her prisaie railroad 
ear. the Adios II. to the imprcssisc ante- 
bellum house on Greentree's 1.000-acre 
breeding farm in the Hluegrass country 
outside Lexington. In the ss inter months 
she is in residence at Hohe Sound, an 
isolated and quietly fashionable resort 
island a fess miles north of Palm Beach. 
•A penthouse apartment on the corner of 
SXth Sheet and fifth Asemie accommo- 
dates Mr. and .Mrs. I’ayson sshenever 
they ssanl to stay in Ness- Vork City. 

Mr. Payson is a Yale gr.iduate like all 
his Whitney in-lasss, and during his col- 
lege scars he ssas a good amateur boxer 
and rossed on the cress before taking his 
lass degree. "He's a businessman." is the 
ss.iy Mrs, Payson describes her husband's 
occupation, "I don't knoss exactly sshat 
he does; he's lusi a businessman. 1 re- 
member once I asked bather sshat he 
did. and he said. 'I'm a husmessmaii.' 
\Scll. that's sshat C harlie is." 

I ise years ago. Iokiisi- maga/’inc 
listed Mrs. I’ayson's sseallh at somc- 
sshere belssccn SIOl) million and S2(H) 
million, and it could be more than that 
ssitliout hercsen knossing. Her father's 
estate of nearly S2()0 million ssas the 
laigesi eser probated in the L'.S. until 
(iuK lime, and that ssas hack in the hard- 
dollar days of 1929. V et you ssill seldom 
tind her actisities charted in the society 
columns, nor ssill you lind her fraternis- 
ing in the pages of Tou/; mu! Cmiiirry 
with the rich ssho like to see pictures of 
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The closer you shave 

the more you need Noxzema 


Noxzema Medicated Instant Lather is a cream 
lathor— extra-rich! It’s the only instant lather 
medicated with Nox/.ema’s famous skin- 
care formula. I.et.s you shave clean, cool and 
clone— without ii ritation. 


And Noxzema saves you money. It’s concen- 
trated-gives you far more lather per can. 
Try it! Also in Brushless and Lather. 

MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF || 


Ordinary lathers can’t Creamy, rich Noxzema 
hold up pencil. often let. holds up your whiskers 
whiskers droop, ion. So sjs it doi*s this pencil, 
your razor snags and You shave clean and 
scrapes — irritates skin. clo.se witlioul irritalion. 





lisliiiil Sliiiviiiii lall 


iix/nniii 
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MRS. PAYSON 



It’s no longer swank to swig plain gin or vodka under the 
guise of Dry Martinis. Make yours correctly, judiciously, 
taslejully. Put the good taste in w ith Noilly Prat Vermouth. 

NOILLY PRAT EXTRA DRY FRENCH VERMOUTH 

EXTAA PALE-EXTRA PRY. BROWNE -VINTNERS COMPANY. NEW TORN, N.Y. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S. A. 


themselves in print. The small snobberies 
of life escape her; she doesn't seem to 
need them for herself, and she doesn’t 
seem to understand them in others. 

One of her favorite friends is Joe E. 
Lewis, the comedian, who likes horse 
racing almost more than she docs. In the 
days when Lewis used to arrange to play 
an engagement at Saratoga during the 
racing season, Mrs. Payson hardly ever 
missed a night at his show, and she cun 
still recite many of his routines by heart. 
One of them about “Linda at the two- 
dolla winda" is among her favorites, 
since it kids their mutual hobby. 

Mrs. Payson first took an interest in 
Joe E. Lewis’ act because, in her charac- 
teristic fashion, she thought it was some- 
thing her children would enjoy. “Some 
friends took me to the Versailles to hear 
him.” she recalls, “and I thought it was 
one of the cleanest and funniest shows 
I’d ever seen in my life. So the next night 
1 took the children to see him. and we 
got a terrible shock. He was altogether 
different, and not exactly what you might 
pick for children. But of course he was 
terribly funny. It turned out that the first 
time I had heard him some friends of 
his had brought their child to the dinner 
show, and he had dug up every clean 
routine he knew just for that one time.” 

The late Jack White, who used to run 
a small Manhattan nightclub without 
benefit of oxygen, was another of Mrs. 
Payson's favorites. White, like Mrs. Pay- 
son, had been a fanatical Giant fan, and 
whenever the team lost he would drape 
his saloon in mourning crape. “He was 
wonderful,” Mrs. Payson sighs as she 
thinks back on the days when the irrev- 
erent comedian used to insult, badger and 
humiliate the entire clientele at his Club 
18. “I used to love to go there. And I'll 
never forget how he and ail his friends 
like Jackie Gleason and those others 
would sit there sunning themselves in the 
afternoon at the Polo Grounds." 

Mrs. Payson's life — a relaxed blend of 
family, sports, philanthropy and friends 
— is, to her, as normal as blueberry pie 
and stock splits. “1 don’t know what in 
the world you would ever write about 
me,” she said with complete sincerity 
to an irjterviewer not long ago. “I don’t 
do anything interesting." end 
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C^J/ia/ic/c’r/?ird C Here, clocks tick unhearil. Measure your 

^ moments with Thumlerl)ircl not in time, 

l)ut in timelessness. In the Taindau’s classic lines. In the sopliistication of its leather-grained vinyl top, its 
S-bar. In its elfortless, endle.ss flight from the hum<lr\un. Come share tlie luxury of its Swing-Away steering wheel 
and contour seats, the touch of its power steering and brakes (all standanl cciuipment). Feel the thrust 
of its high-.si)irited engine. Visit a Ford Dealer. // / / / 

Your interlude costs less than you may tliink. Ui ClU l/lC iVOrUl 
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MOTOR COWFANY 




THE CLEAN WHITE SOCK 


He not only wears the clean white sock; he is 'clean white sock." It’s a kind of confidence that comes from 
knowing the right thing to do; even if he decides not to do it. His clean white socks are by Adler. His girl is 
by his side, every bit as 'clean white sock" as he is. Naturally they don’t always wear white socks, they just 
act like they do. People who really swing are wearing the Adler SC shrink controlled wool sock. $1.00. 


ADLER 


7He aoicr company, Cincinnati u, Ohio in 


CANADA: WINOSOK HO»ie*Y MILLS. HONTNCAL. 


YESTERDAY 


The Reluctant Queens 
of the Court 

After avoiding each other for years, Helen Wills and Suzanne Lenglen met 
in an unimportant tournament in Cannes by THEODORE M. O'LEARY 


The most caycriy awaited and univer- 
* sally talked about tennis match ever 
played did not take place at Wimbledon. 
Forest HilK. Melbourne or Sydney. Til- 
den didn't play in it. neither did Budtte. 
Vines. Kramer. Sedgman. Hoad or Gon- 
zalez. Matched instead were two young 
women — Suzanne Lenglen of France and 
Helen Wills of California. They played 
on February 16. 1926 in the linals of a 
small regional tournament sponsored by 
the Carlton Club of Cannc.s. .Ml over the 
world, people who had scarcely even 
given a thought to tennis before waited 
upon the outcome. When the match was 
over, the results were printed, not on the 
sports pages, but on the front pages of 
most of the world's newspapers. 

It was unthinkable that the match 
would not someday be play cd. but it had 


remained unplayed so long that an al- 
most unbearable tension had set in 
among the partisans of the two players. 
Aside from the fact that the match 
brought together two world-ranking ten- 
nis players, it also pitied what .Miss 
Wills's supporters liked to think of as 
American simplicity and innocence 
against French guile and sophistication. 

The two players had virtually impec- 
cable records. Suzanne, then 26, had lost 
only one singles match since 1919 — a 
default to Molla Mallory of the United 
Stales in the second round (seedings were 
not used then) of the 1921 .American 
championships at Forest Hills after Mrs. 
Mallory had won the llrst set 6-2. Su- 
zanne had won at Wimbledon in 1919. 
1920, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1925, Miss 
Wills had won the U.S. title in 1923 

, ununueti 



DISCOVER 

real travel 
adventure 



Want to go skin-diving off some sunny 
beach? Or maybe you'd prefer relaxing 
beside some inviting stream or visiting 
quaint Old Mexico? Perhaps you know a 
road somewhere you'd like to follow to 
the end. It's all the same with an Airstream 
Land Yacht — a personal highway cruiser 
outfitted down to the smallest luxurious 
detail for limitless road voyaging . . . good 
beds, bathroom, hot and cold water, re- 
frigeration. heat and tight independent of 
outside sources wherever you go — for a 
ntght, a week, ora month. Atrstream Land 
Yachting means real travel independence 
— no time-tables, tickets, packing. You 
just tow your Airstream lightly behind your 
car and follow your travel whims wherever 
they urge you to go. Yes, it's the exciting, 
better way to travel here in North America 
or anywhere in the world. 

wrJie for interesting free booklet 
"World At Your Doorstep" 

AIRSTREAM INC. 

700 CHURCH ST.. JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12804 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS SO, CALIF. 






EUROPE 
THIS YEAR? 


Don’t miss 
this delightful 
surprise 

CopenhagcntThcciiy (hal takes 
/HY> "wonderfuls’', at the very 
least, to describe. Yovi'll under- 
stand why, as you join in the fun 
ill cnchaniing Tivoli Gardens . . . 
feast in the resiauranis (just wait 
till you taste smorrebrod in all 
Its glory) . - . browse in shops 
full of bargains in Scandinavian 
Modern . . or revel in the joy- 
ous night-lifc. 

Here's another pleasant sur- 
prise. You can very likely add a 
visit to wonderful, wonderful 
Copenhagen to your air trip to 
Europe— trr no extra fore' Let 
S.AS show you how Or. if you're 
still in the planning stage, make 
Copenhagen your gay gateway 
to all Europe. 


FREE. Ask your SAS office or SAS 
travel agent — or write SAS — for 
the new travel guide "Pleasure 
World." It gives you details of 
Extra Cities at no extra fare, 
tours, shopping bargains, car 
hire, and much more. 


S/tS 



Reluctant Queens <n»u»ur,t 

when she was only 17 years old and had 
retained her title the next two years. 
She later won four more U.S. singles 
titles. Helen exeniplitied power, particu- 
larly off her forehand. Suzanne played 
with craft and the grace of a dancer; 
she covered the tennis court with an 
effortless glide. 

When Helen arrived on the Riviera in 


the winter of 1926 everyone knew why 
she was there but nobody was sure when 
she would play Suzanne. As boxers, 
milers and other athletes are still doing 
today, neither girl hastened to commit 
herself to a match with the other. In 
the previous tournaments, Suzanne con- 
fined herself lo the doubles if Helen 
entered the singles, or if Suzanne entered 
the singles, Helen played in the doubles. 
They didn't find themselves on the op- 
posite side of a net until the finals of a 
tournament at Nice, and then it was 
only in mixed doubles. 

The two girls maintained the fiction of 
a high personal regard for each other. Su- 
zanne, who had a gift for being patron- 
izing. told reporters she thought Helen 
was "a sweet child." But later she be- 
gan psyching Helen, .^ftc^ watching her 
in a mixed doubles mutch Suzanne re- 
marked most audibly, "Isn't that com- 
ical?" and went off for tea. They also 
sought to oulploy each other in their 
dress. Once Helen asked photographers 

MR 


to delay taking pictures of her for a day 
until a couple of new outfits arrived 
from Paris. The distinguished .American 
diplomat and author Brand Whitlock 
found his diplomatic prowess tested 
when he was dragged into the contro- 
versy. Someone had said that Helen 
would Ise handicapped because her skirt 
was longer than Suzanne's, which, in 


the delicious phrasing of one writer, 
"just kissed her knees." Whitlock re- 
marked that Helen's skirt was merely 
decently long, and when reporters asked 
him if by that he meant that Suzanne's 
was indecent, he took refuge in the as- 
sertion that a few inches one way or 
another would not decide the feminine 
tennis championship of the world. 

Reporters assigned to the two players 
were hard pressed at times to sustain in- 
terest. as tournament after tournament 
went by without pitting Helen and Su- 
zanne in the singles. To keep in trim 
they limbered up with similes. One de- 
scribed Suzanne as "charging along on 
tiptoes like a high-strung racer.” while 
Helen "walked llat-footcd like an In- 
dian or a detective." Suzanne wore a 
"fixed, frozen smile like a toothpaste 
adveriisenieni," while Helen, "pale and 
tight-lipped, was theCoolidgeof tennis." 

Finally, to the vast relief of everyone, 
both players sent in their entries for the 
Carlton Club tournament, lo be played 



on the club's pink cUiy courts, with only 
limited gallery space. The club was op- 
erated by the Burke brothers, tennis pro- 
fessionals. and, presumably speaking for 
them, one of their associates. Bernie 
Hicks, said in a notable display of can- 
dor: "Wc are out to get the coin. It's 
purely a question of dough." Hicks was 
not an Oxford man. In pursuit of their 



aim the Burkes sold exclusive newsreel 
rights for SIOO.OOO. and wangled S4.000 
out of a tennis ball manufacturer for the 
privilege of letting him provide the balls 
for the match. The newsreel deal fell 
through when both Helen and Suzanne 
insisted that the match be open to all 
motion picture cameras. 

Never ones to encourage needless ex- 
pense. the Burkes prevailed upon some 
tnglishmcn to put up a handsome gold 
cup for the winner. It was reported that 
the largest contributor, .Sidney Beers, 
had simply dipped into his winnings of 
S2tW,000 at the Cannes gaming tables. 
Around those tables the mutch became 
as consuming a topic of interest as what 
color or number was coming up next. 

The commercial aspects of the match 
were further accentuated when rumors 
began floating about that Su/anne's fa- 
ther. E’apa Lenglen (who had taught her 
not only to play tennis but to know the 
value of a franc), had seen to it that his 
daughter would he cut in for S12.(XH) of 
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Time-honored tradition. P’or almost a tjuarter of a 
century Southwick has specialized in the art of natural 
tailorin/*- for the ultimate 12 ) appearance and comfort. 
These featherweight trojdcal .suitings are worthy addi- 
tions to our cla.ssical repertory. Polyester and wool 
blends from $80. British imports from $95. 


This label assures it’s 




Cincinnati. O-.-VonUer Hrink & Karun 

CliiyU>n. Mo lloyil’s 

Cleveland. Oluo....The Halle Hcob. C>'. 

Coliimbu*. Ohio The Union 

Onyton. Oliio....The Metropolitan Cu. 
(■t'Biiil Kapiils, Mich. 

Mackenzie- Bogtock-Moniiio 


liiilinnapolis. Iml I.. Striiueo St Co. 

Kansas City, Mo Jack Henry 

I.hko Fdi-est. Ill Robertson's 

.Milwaukee. Wise Silvorstone's 

Henria, III Howard A. Heller 

St, I.rf.ui8, Mo Boyil's 

SprinKfietil. Ill Arch Wilson. Inc, 
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Reluctant Queens 

the gate receipts, vshich ultimately to- 
taled around S40.000- An Englishvsom- 
an. \sho also knew the \alue of a franc 
as well as a shilling, got her hands on a 
large block of 50-franc tickets, which she 
later peddled for l.OOO francs each. 

The match was called for 1 1 o'clock in 
the morning. Years later Miss Wills was 
to recall that the night before, after a 
dinner of clear soup, filet mignon, green 
peas, boiled new potatoes, ice cream and 
cake, she went up to her room and. de- 
spite the repeated strains of the season's 
top hit, \ ’alciuiii. which tioated up from 
the terrace Iselow. slept soundly. 

The Risiera produced its best weath- 
er for the match, and long before play 
started all the regular seals were taken 
and sisectaiors were clinging to nearb> 
trees, fences and rooftops, from which 
tiles had been removed in some cases. 
Hundreds more simply stood outside in 
the streets, hopeful of hearing the um- 
pire's call of the score as the match pro- 
gressed. No one ever did figure out how 
many people cither saw the match or 
were in the vicinity. 

The quality of the play never quite 
came up to expectations. The circus at- 
mosphere. the lung weeks of tension, the 
tendency of spectators, unschoiiled in 
the niceties of tennis etiquette, to cheer 


wildly, to the particular discomfiture of 
Suzanne, did little for the players' con- 
centration. Early in the match crowds 
outside, seeking to batter their way to 
a view of the court, pushed forward so 
violently that they nearly toppled one 
of the backstops. Su/anne. a native of 
nearby Nice, apparently knew how to 
deal with people of her district. She 
walked to the end of the court and spoke 
sharply to the surging tennis fans. Even 
though they were separated from her by 
a wall of opaque canvas, they were thor- 
oughly cowed and minded their manners. 

Next. Trench gendarmes pursued 
some minor lawbreakers up and down 
the trunks and through the branches of 
a row of eucaly ptus trees near the court. 
Miss Wills later recalled her amusement 
at this parody of the chase footage in a 
Keystone cops comedy. But she found 
little more to amuse her as the match 
unfolded. 

Both she and Su/anne began by play- 
ing cautiously, and that style prevailed 
through most of the match. .Although 
Su/anne was known for her daring, she 
was content to try to outstcady Helen, 
which she did. Helen made 26 errors to 
Su/anne's 14 in the first set. Su/anne 
placed her shots with a precision that 
disconcerted Helen and kept the slower 
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HER WITH HUGE BOUQUETS OF ROSES 


California girl from gening inlo position 
for her killing forehand, the shot she 
depended upon as a point winner. 

Frequently Su/anne employed soft 
and sharply angled shots to force Helen 
to run diagonally toward the net and 
one sideline, thus leaving vast areas of 
her court undefended. Su/anne won the 
first set 6-3, but stopped play several 
times to remonstrate with the noisy gal- 
lery. which was overwhelmingly for her. 
"After all.” she said after the match, 
"tennis is not baseball or boxing.” 

In the second set Helen began antici- 
pating some of Suzanne's cannily di- 
rected shots and ran to a 3-1 lead. Her 
strategy of seeking to exhaust her older 
opponent, who wa.s something of a hy- 
pochondriac, appeared on the point of 
fruiuon. Sutanne, never otic to conceal 
either her emotions or her real or im- 
agined pains, began clutching dramati- 
cally at the region of her heart. When 
she found herself down 3- 1 . she strode to 
the sidelines and helped herself to a stiff 
shot of cognac. Stimulated. Suzanne 
evened the .set at 3 all, but soon fell be- 
hind. Helen, ahead by one game, smashed 
a hard forehand down the line that the 
crowd, partisan though it was, thought 
to be good. But the linesman, Cyril Tol- 
ley, a noted British golfer, ruled the ball 


out. Suzanne rallied, and at 6-5 reached 
match point. 

Then an incident occurred that some 
were inclined to compare with the false 
armistice of November 7. 1918. Helen 
hit a bull deep, and someone in the 
stands yelled "Out!” The players and 
the crowd assumed the call was official. 
Spectators swarmed over the court and 
photographers posed the two girls at the 
net. But the officials ruled that the ball 
had been good. Helen then won the game 
and the set stood at 6-6. Such an incident 
usually left the emotional Suzanne seeth- 
ing. A crisis of nerves appeared in pros- 
pect. But she seemed unperturbed and 
ran out the set 8-6, and with it the match. 

Her admirers, with a foresight born 
of supreme confidence, had provided 
themselves with huge bouquets of roses, 
which they pressed upon her. But the 
caliber of the match had left Suzanne 
dissatisfied. "I am not at all proud of 
the way I played," she said. "All these 
flowers don't please me. I don't deserve 
them.” Later she wrote, in an analysis of 
the match: "1 never took a chance. I 
placed my shots but I never tried to im- 
pose my game. 1 simply returned the 
ball.” In the course of the match she had 
forced Helen into 31 net balls and 32 
outs, while she was making two fewer 
outs and 18 fewer net balls. 

While Suzanne sat laden with the bou- 
quets of roses, Helen stood momentari- 
ly alone and unnoticed. I'hen a young 
American, whom she had met casually 
after her arrival in France, approached 
her and said: “You played awfully well," 
His name was Fred Moody, and Miss 
Wills was later to marry him. Her only 
comment at the time was: "There will 
be other tennis matches. There arc other 
years coming.” 

But there never was another match 
between Suzanne and Helen. They were 
expected to meet a couple of weeks later 
in the finals of the French champion- 
ship at St. Cloud. But Helen underwent 
an operation for appendicitis and was 
forced to withdraw. Suzanne won over 
Mary K. Browne in the finals, and that 
summer turned professional. She earned 
more than SIOO.OOO, to the deep satisfac- 
tion of Papa Lenglen. 

On July 2, 1938 Helen, then Mrs. 
Moody, won the Wimbledon champion- 
ship for an unprecedented eighth time. 
Two days later Suzanne Lenglen died in 
Paris of pernicious anemia. She had won 
only six times at Wimbledon, but — more 
important — she had won at Cannes on 
February 16, 1926. end 
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Molt coupon for free, full-color brochur 
oil Ovidoor Miisijiippi ottroclions. 

Miss Hospllolity 
1504 Stole Office Suilding 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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Wy^pibhii^ side 


Where are voii aoiiis this siiinmer? 



Historic New England? 


The balmy Southeast? 


Canyon Country? 


Now's the time to read 

BIB'S SEVEN GREAT AUTO TOURS OF THE U.S.A 


Here's a wonderful way to start planning that auto trip you’ve been looking 
forward to these long winter months! Now get to all the exciting, enjoyable 
places you've always wanted to see — historic New England — the fabled battle- 
fields of Virginia and magnihcenl Monticello — nature at its majestic best in 
the Northwest (and a side trip to the Seattle Fair) — the sports- and fun-packed 
Great Lakes area! 


life’s beautiful Auto Tours booklet contains all the lour articles that 
have appeared in this magaiinc to date, including last wcclc's, on the Great 
Lakes. (Take a look at it, if you still have it at home.) 100 pages are in color, 
by 7 of LIFE'S greatest photographers— gorgeous pictures of the scenes you'll 
soon see in person! Complete picture maps, with dear identification of points 
of interest, numbered auto routes. 

It will keep you from missing 
many memorable places off the 
beaten track. More than 475 major 
places identified and described. 

And you'll see in all their glorious 
color the places you plan to visit, 
before you go! 

The low price of this booklet 
—only SI.95 postpaid — will save 
you many times that much if only 
one of its hundreds of suggestions 
proves useful to you! Seven Great 
Auto Tours of the U.S.A. is just 
what you need to stop dreaming 
and start looking ahead to the best 
vacation trip you ever had. Simply 
attach your payment to the coupon 
at the right and send it to us with 
your name and address printed 
clearly. We'll rush 7 Great Auto 
Tours back to you at once. Send 
the coupon now! 

LIFE, Box T Radio City Sta- 
tion, New York 19, N. Y. 


HARFIAL CONTENTS OF 

7 GREAT AUTO TOURS 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 

BASKETBALl. N U club (iMncM arsiicJ fnr 17 
Ik > 111 '. lcniaii'>ei> bounceJ around ihr lranchi'>i-''> ol 
lour ciiie^ irUoalini! ''itli ilic Diarblu'. icam' <>l a 
ciih 'coul iroop. and ended up by noi Iciitng rbil>i’ 
delpbia\ t ddic Ciollliob sell VS ili t'lunibcrlain and 
his Warrior leammaies lo a ssndicMc seekiOg a 
Iranchisc in S.in rrancisco for S85(l.(>tHI 


MI-RRV RUI.r.R lSl5.:u) and lliicing Away 
dueled ihrough the sircich in ihe S5'),300 Carier 
tlandicap al As|ucduci. but tlcnry O, H. breling- 
hu>sen\ foiir-ycar-old stepped oiii al ihc wire lo 
win b\ a head and equal the iraek iinie of 1;22 for 
seven liirlungs Johnny Sellers rode the winner. Beau 
I'urpic. ilie 9-IO-10 I'avofiic. finished in ninth place. 
IIILl. 1 lb ovcfiiHik the front runner. L ncic Monk, 
vn the Iasi mile of ihe four-unie course to win the 
Virginia Cjold Cup at Warrenton. A. P. (Paddy) 
Sniitltwick rs’de Mrs. June McKniglii's hunter. 

LACROSSE NaV^' used every player including two 
p.iri-tinie managers m a Ih - drubbing of Duke at 
.\nnapohs. giving the harassed Blue Hcvils only 1-^ 
shots, for i|s seventh straight win. 

JOHNS HOPKINS, also iindeleaied, held on al 
New Brunswick to beat a surprising Rutgers squad 
that grew- stronger each quarier. 1 .1 I I 
ARMY beat Maryland II V at West Point, as At- 
tacknian Icons Biiilcr led iVic seining with three 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

JOHN WRZESINSKI. a 
junior al Rocky Moun- 
tain iMonl.) College, 
lassoed the iill-roiind 
cowboy award ui the 
Montana .Stale College 
Rodeo in Bo/eniiin by 
winning two sasUlle 
brone ridinj: cveiils ami 
finisliing iliird in bure- 
baek riding. Twelsccol- 
k'ges competed. 



BOATING JOHN HaKOS. an opcn-lhrollle iiiara- 
ihon driver Irons Si. Cloud, f la , won the Miami- 
Navsau powerboji race (see /sr.ee T41 after success- 
(ully disemangling liis 2S.foot Bertram Mi’PPie 
from a mised-up siarl that accidciliallv sent oil Ihc 
field His 2S0-hp sped oser the unusuaMy 

calm ISO-mile run m the record time of J.42 20. 
eutimg .18 mimiles oil' the prcsious mark set by 
runner-up Sam Grillilh. who had won the rave lour 
limes in the Iasi five years. 

BOXING ).l)t R JOI Rl.. an inicrior decorator when 
he Isn't in the ring, hnished off Challenger Herman 
Marque? in the icnih round ol a scheduled I'- 
niuiid world championship banlamwcighl houl m 
San I rancisco (jee pi'f .Vl He tirsi staggered 
Marque/ with a eombinaiion to the head, then 
knocked him out with a left hook to the law. 

LUIS RODRKil.lZ cut up the usually dufahic 
Vama Bahama in the lirsi and third rounds ol a 
scheduled letv-roundcr vn N«w A orh. and the hto-id- 
led Uimmi middleweight wasn't allowed out for the 
fourth it was Rodrigue/' forty-third win lO ><7 
bouls. and only the second lime Bahama ha' not 
hnished a light. 

GOLE ARNOLD PALM! R hirdied three of IhelaM 
SIS holes to win the $,<8,000 Las \ egas Tournai»enl 
nf Champions in his typical rush-from-thc-rear 
Style. This lime ihe runner-up was Billy Ca'Per, 
who watched helpicsslv as Palmer sank a 2$'rooi 
pull for a total of 276 and a one-stroke siciory 
It was Palmer's Fifth loiirnumcni wm: his third 
dramatic finish in a month. 

PI-TLR THOMSON, of Australia, set a 72-holc 
record for lamed St. Andrews Old Course in -Scot- 
land- He shot rounds ol 66. 6‘>. 72 and 68 tor .i total 
of 275. winning the $16,800 Marimi Tournainenl 
for the third straight vear. 

GYMNASTICS DAIT VIvCL I M t NTS, .1 lillle Seat- 
tle high svliool girl w lio IS liarUlv as high as a parallel 
bar, won the national women's \AU iitle in her 
home town by the luilesl of margins .She dcicaicd 
Ciail Sonipcralh of \Nest Palm Beach. Ha by 
I lOlKHli of a point (75 767 to 75.766) I n route 10 
the ch.ympionship she upset favored Dons I uchs 
ol Rochester, NY. Olympi.in Miiiiel (jrossleld. 
a sliideni at the I'niversity ol Illinois, retained 
her ivaiuvnal chdtvipivvpship m the floor everciscs 
and won the balance I'e.iiii. and H.irbar.i Oalleher 
kepi the tumbling iiile. but lost -m the rebound 
tumbling to Beverly A'Crvt of -Aiiscm. lev. Olym- 
pian Don Tonry. with llic Army, won the mens 
All-Around lule and .iddcd individual champion- 
ships in liie parallel b.irs ,md flivot evcrcises Hal 
jlolmcv of Champaign. III. kept his lumhling title. 

I r.ink Schniil/. a 1 al.i'eiic. 1 a lecn.iger, look the 
rebound tunibling and Seattle's Charlie Denny won 
on the flying rings Two Pasadena. Calif entrants 
look home awards t.i'l Wolf in still rings and 
S.evc I cidncr m the tojve vlimb. 

HARNESS RACING OLKP. ROONl.Y ($2.70). 
ail cHilsianJing ihrce-ycar-old Iasi season, proved 
he'v siill in lop condition by irotlmg to a new world 
record for the mile and I l6inihcS67.l05 Rea It/J lion 
I lol in \$eslburv. N V Driven by Hilly H.uigbton, 
the Duke broke the old mark of 2.10 lor Rivowvelt 
R.ivcw.iy when he went the niileand I I6in2:n:l4 < 
It was hiv (irsi start since March )0. Orliuer. driv- 
en by Ralph Baldwin, finished second. 1^ lengths 
behind. 

HORSE RACING DlCHSliyiY ($10. 40) broke 
SShirlaway's 21-year-olJ Churchill Downs record 
by a lull second, winning the Kenmekv Derby in a 
blistering 2 00- over Roman Line and favored Ri- 
vUn anvi giving Jockey Bill ll.in.ick hiv third Derby 
victory (wi-puvf Jfl). 

C'IC.XDa 1$2.20). Meadow Stable's highiv favored 
(illy in a field of vis for the $42.81KI Kentucky Oaks, 
came through as cspecieU. breenng to a three- 
length win ahead of I laming P.igc Wiiiic Shoe- 
maVer rode Cicada over the mile and I Ibci'urse. 
S1 M N fHIRI ^ ($6 701. running ihrough a sicady 
drizzle, eamc from behind in a held of I lo win the 
$29,600 Bed O' Roves Handicap ai Agucdiici. Rid- 
den by Larry Adams, Ucurge D, " idencr’s four- 
vear-old filly finished a length and a hall ahead of 
Taylor Asbury's Kpiionte. 


MOTOR SPORTS OLI\ II R 111 NDl BH N of Bel- 
gium. aided bs cniinirv man W ills M.iircssc and Ki- 
v.irdo Rodriguez of Mesieo. drove a bcrrari lo vic- 
lorv in ihcTargj Horioenduranve race Ciendebicn. 
who has won Ihc Sicilian road event twice before, 
averaged 6.t.8.t irit>h tor the 447 4-niile courve. An 
lialian team of Cii.mcurlo Bagheiii and I orenzo 
Kandini. alvrv in a ierrari. linisheJ second. 

ROWING C'ORM.Ll , in US first start of the season, 
scored a dceisive v ictory evser Syracu'C- and Njv j to 
will the Goes Cup on Cayuga Lake V' ilhoul raising 
the Iseai over '2. the heavyweight crew covered the 
iwo-milc eouisc in 1106 2, MnishinB 2',^ lengths 
,ihead of Syracuse and -iVi in from of Navy . 

YAIL. off to a slow siari, lollowcd Ihc Pennsyl- 
vania eight Ihrough half of the Hcnlcy-divlaocc 
course along the Schuylkill River, then pul on a 
burst of speed that earned it to a half-length lead 
winch It held lo win its second siraighi Blackwell 
Cup. Ii was Sale's third win of the season, anil 
I’enn's first Uws Columbia finished three lengths be- 
hind ihe Quakers. 

Ml I closed Iasi in the Iasi quarter ol a mile-and- 
threc-quariercoiirsc along Princeton's Lake Carnegie 
to lake home ns first Compton Cup in 26 years of 
trying, beating Prmccion and Harvard. 

SOCCER HKNIICA of Lisbon kept ihc riirnpcan 
Soccer Cup. which ii won last year, by bealing Real 
M.idriil. a five-time winner. <- 1 m .\nivicrdam At 
the half Benlica was behind 5 2. hut Inside- forward 
Silva Luscbio came ihrough with two goaU m the 

TENNIS RUSSIA, making ilv debut in Davis Cup 
compciition. won the lirvi round of Ihc Luropcaii 
Zone eliminations, (sealing The Netherlands al The 
Hague (vet- pjiif 241, The team will face Italy in the 
second round later this month. 

I N'|\ bRSlI Y Ol Ml A VII added us 106lh win 10 
an imptssing list of eonseeuiive dual-meet viciones 
with a 6 .1 triumph oser North Carolina, undefeaicd 
in .14 previous eoinpciiiions. m a convincing dis- 
pl.iy that allowevl the I at HecU only one singles w us. 
In the course of the rout, witnessed by a vurpricing 
crowd of .1.500 in C'bapel Hill. N.C.. Miami's Rod 
M.mdelvlam crushed Cari'lina's George Sokvil. 
who never before had lost in college play. 6-1. 6- I- 

TRACK B. fiSLO D SV 1 TtlRK.thc Maimc V icu- 
tenant who set the world record for the pole vault 
I wo weeks ago with a leap of 16 Icel 2 inehes. cleared 
III feet I /4 inch in the S.in Jose Slate College meet m 
Sunny v.ile, Calif bin desdined to irv tor a new rec- 
ord because he left Hie jpprciadi did nut meet nor- 
mal specifieaiions. 

ORFCiOS ptiiiimeletl Gregiin State in 1 ugene as 
the Ducks more than doubled ihcDSU score, 9S 45. 
l.iking iheir .I6ih sliaiglii home win. 17yroI Uiiricson 
r.in the Tisiest college mile of the year in 4 (II and 
Jerry Taif sci .1 similar mark by clearing the 120- 
v.ird high hurdles in 1 1.5. 

WATER POLO U.llNOIS ATIH me CLLB of 
Chicago dele.iled the Olsiiipic 5 luh ol San I'r.incis- 
ei> 8 J in New York for the national AAU indoor 
senior title, with (ornier Olympian Bill Koostra 
leading Ihe Chicago aii.ick wiih three goals. 

MILEPO&TS MARRllO INtilMAR JOHAN- 
SSlIN, 2'). lornicr world heavyweight champion 
now iry ing for a comeback, and his longtime secre- 
tary and companion. Birgil 1 undgren. 25. in a secret 
cereinonv in Stockholm. 

DirD IRKDLRIC C'AVrNS. 79. the Belgian- 
horn fencing master who during the past 41) sears 
g.ivc lessons 10 such cincm-i swashbuck k-rs as Doug- 
las I airbanks Sr. .mil Jr.. Lrrol I lynn and Tyrone 
Power. ,ind also .tssists'J wiili the Zorro icicsision 
series, m Viovidlaiid Hills. Calif. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

30. 31 S. h.ii-t M>-. 32 ft;.: Ba's 59-W.ii. 

r.iuflniQii 60, 61- T-i.f ’>■- Wil Btoriche, Ma*. 
I iuit>7'on (21, CJeor'ir 3oii-*' 63, 69 Ratei' U 
v-vniz - -.I'- 71 ' ^1 Mor 1- ' 73- Ja>»ei Oieu' 74 
le- Huie-'-ion 97 Wil Se rhe. A.?, T'-y T- - 
98 



JEFFREY LERNER. II 
l(i-yt‘ar-i)lil hitih school 
sopho 1)1 0 rc iTo ni Brook - 
l. n. won the naiioiial 
piidsllo iciinis IkIv iff 
New Vork bv beating 
onetime professional 
lentils cliampion Bob- 
by Kiggs in ihe semi- 
liiials am! I’aiil Crams, 
last year's winner, in 
the llnal inaicl). 


ANNABELLE SMITH. 
L'upiain of the crew and 
baskelball teams at 
Wellesley (\f.iss.) Col- 
lege, proved lo be a siar 
m a lesser known spori 
loO, as she won Welles- 
ley's traditional spring 
hoop-rolling sprint, lin- 
ishing a twist and a 
twirl ahead of almosi 
2()<) senior classmates. 



DONALD BYRNE, 
eoach of f'ennsylvania 
Stale Cniversily's var 
spty chess leant and a 
Chess Master, was the 
only American in the 
match in .Mar del Plata, 
Argentina, where he ile- 
feaied Rene Leieliei ol 
Chile in 35 moves and 
earned the uile of lii- 
leiTialional Master. 



OiCK MILES regained 
his naiional table tennis 
title for the ninth time in 
IXyearsbv bealing \or- 
berl V.in tie Walle ol 
Chicago in New York 
City. Miles, a .16-year- 
old New Yorker, look 
ihe game’s lirsi ptofes- 
sionul title a week ear- 
lier. defeating l-rwin 
Klein. 



KAZUO SHINOHARA, 
wlio works for a petro- 
leum company in Los 
Angeles, climmaled 51 
contestants m the 160- 
pound division ol the 
AAU judo champion- 
ships in Chicago, weivi 
on to throw the 140- 
and IKO-pound winners 
and look the overall li- 
lle.lighiest winner ever. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

C lc'fliind's ncvsesi Indian was 29 feet tali 
and lugged a 22-fool bat. lie stuod. in neon 
and plastic splendor, on the roof of Munici- 
pal Stadium, and perhaps he helped inspire 
the Indians to hit nine homers. The pitchers, 
ho\'ever. gave up 48 runs and the Indians 
lost four of six. It was the Kansas City play- 
ers w ho n’a//i .seemed to be swinging 22-foot 
hats. Pour of the AL's lop nine baiters — 
Gino Cimoli .233. Jerry Lumpe ,337. Norm 
Siebern .34()and Manny Jimenez .400— were 
Athletics. The A‘s wore new- flaming .scarlet 
sweatshirts, acituired a registered purebred 
Montedalc sheep for a mascot and split 
eight games, .^nd Diego .Segui, seoied on 
only once in nine appearances so far, gave 
the team its best relief work since! 956. “One 
general manager," Owner Charles Kinley 
said, "told me that the deal he was propos- 
ing would win the pennant for Kansas City. 
Imagine the Athletics winning the pennant.” 
Ii \ easier to imagine some other team, like, 
say. New York. With a two-run homer by 
rision Howard here and another by Joe 
Pepilonc there and with a six-run inning 
elsewhere, the Yankees were nestled m first 
place. Right behind them at the week's start, 
but way down in ninth at the end. was Di- 
tniii. Typical of the Tigers' misadventures 
was a foul ball caught by Lcftlicldcr Rocky 
Colasilo. After the catch Colavito tripped 
overa warmup mound and dropped the ball. 
The runner on third took advantage of the 
situation and scored the winning run. An- 
other opportunist was MiniK-sotu's Don 
Minchet. who got into the lineup when \ le 
Power pulled a muscle. Mincher had three 
honiers and nine RBIs. Earl Hattcy hit .385 
and Bill Tuttle .458. In addithm the Twins 
made eight double plays, got 1.^ doubles, 
two triples. 14 home runs, had a .3 14 BA for 
the week and won six of seven. Conversely, 
liultiniort' made just two double plays, al- 
lowed six unearned runs, balled .229 and 
luniblcd to eighth, it was enough to drive a 
manager to drink, but Billy IlitchciKk has 
a [•‘ersonal rule: just one beer after a game. 
\\ Dshington fans were not abiding by the 
maxim that sitys it takes a winner to draw- 
crowds. Despite loss after loss, the Senators' 
home attendance was double that of a year 
ago. Harry Briglit. a Pirate castoff, hit lluee 
liomer.s. Another former National Leaguer. 
Los .Vngfles* Leon Wagner fl don't think 
Mans is better than me; he just makes more 
money") also hit three. Wagner, an ex-Giant 
who bats with a spread grip and fairly leaps 
at the ball, led the AL with nine home runs. 


Ken Hunt, just over one injury, stretched 
his arms and bat overhead after hitting a 
foul and in the process disUKuted his shoul- 
der. Bo Belinsky visited Wooster, Ohio, 
where teammate Dean Chance's father has 
a farm. "I really broke up Dean's father." 
Ik’linsky said. "I walked into the barn in my 
brown suedes and cashmere coal." Later in 
the week Belinsky stunned even nvore peo- 
ple. pitching a no-hiller against the Orioles. 
Rync Duren also befuddled batters, striking 
out 1 1 of 21 in three relief jobs. Dick Radatz 
of Biistoii contmucvl his effective relief work, 
and after 1 1 innings had 17 strikeouts and 
had given up only two hits. Chet Nichols 
and Rill Monboikiuclle atiribuicd their re- 
cent success to a live-poiind iron hall they 
used to loosen their arm muscles. Chicago 
hatters seemed to be hitting nothing but 
iron hails, They had a hard time getting 
extra base hits and finished with a .193 HA. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Billy Pierce of Sail iTancisco had a 16.54 
ERA in spring training but after last week 
he had a 1.74 ERA and a 4-0 record. Juan 
Marichal. after giving up two runs in the 
first inning, simply shifted from one side of 
the pitching rubber to the other and shut 
out the Pirates the rest of the way. Orlando 
Cepeda hit .355, Chuck Hiller .361. Mickey 
Moia .381, Felij^e Alou .382. Jim Daven- 
port .391, Willie Mays .417, the team as a 
unit .337, None of the 25 pitchers to start 
against the Giants this season had been 
able to linish. Thus it was imdei-siancable 
that they won 10 straight and were in lirst 
place. .Milviauki-c's I rank Bolling was bai- 


TEAM LEADERS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Minn Rollins 
Clev Romano 
LA W.igner 
Chi Robinson 
Boi Paglinroni 
KC jimenet 
Ball Temple 
Del Kaline 
Wa$h Johnson 


BA 

3?} Howard 
.341 Rollins 
308 Kiikland 
.311 Wagner 
38$ Robinson 
310 2 with 
400 SieOern 
.310 Genlile 
.381 Kaline 
313 Schaive 


RBIs ERA 

13 Coates 2 3$ 
21 Slange ! 23 

14 Donovan 2 Ji 
16 Belinskv 1 $$ 
24 BuahardI 2.57 
13 Conley 3 09 
24 Kiistei 4 03 
16 Barber 1 64 
20 Bunning 3 97 

8 Burnside 4 SO 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SF Kuenn 375 

SIL Musial 368 

Pitl MateiQski 317 

LA W Davis 342 

Phil Gomalei 375 

Cm Pinson 344 

Mil Ciandall 310 

Hous Laiker 308 

Chi Williams .316 

NY Mantilla .350 


Cepeda 29 Pierce 

Boyer 25 Simmons 

Uaieioski 16 fiantis 

T Davis 27 Koulai 

Demeler 15 McLish 

Pinson 26 O’Toole 

Mathews 21 Shaw 

Pendleton 10 Shanla 

Williams 16 Koonce 

Thomas 14 Jackson 


1 74 

1 25 
ISO 

2 49 
4,71 

3 08 
1 70 
1?9 

3 82 

4 34 


flnier/ llmwgh SuliiKliiy. Ma) S 
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CLUTCH HITTERS Were Twinv' Rich Rollins, 
who hit iwo-oiii homer in ninth, and I'lrules' 
Boh Skinner, whose pinch single beat Doilgcrs. 


ling .236, Ji-ic Adcock .246. Eddie Mathews 
.250 and Hank Aaron .270. Warren Spalin 
lost to the Phillies for the first lime in nearly 
three years. Thus it was understandable 
thatthe Biaveswere seventh. lz)s Aimcli-shad 
diBicullics. too. The Dodgers did hot have 
an extra base hit in four games against the 
Pirates and baited .237. Probably the most 
distraught man in the league, though, was 
I’ittshurgh's Don Hoak. After playing sev- 
eral games in spite of badly swollen glands, 
the peppery third baseman lliially had to 
rest. V\ hy He iripivcd over lirst base and 
severely sprained his wrist. \S hen ilouNion 
Manager Harry Craft said. "Oh. my aching 
back," he was complaining as much about 
his team's four losses in six games as he 
was about his sacroiliac. "Ken Johnson 
and Jim Umbricht." said Houston writer 
Mickey Herskowiix. "are big cnougli to 
serve as book ends for the Library of Con- 
gress." Both have pitched w-cll. but because 
of the team's weak hitting 1.249 last week) 
they have yet to win. ( ini-hinaii's Jim Hros- 
nan. who has two books in the Library of 
Congress, saved one game as the Reds got 
good pitching and won four in a row, Vada 
Pinson also helped by hitting live homers. 
Manager Freddie Hiilchinson decided to 
copy the Cardinals' halting practice tech- 
nique of letting each player hit for five min- 
utes. The Reds promptly beat the Cardinals 
twice. A more drastic shakeup seemed to 
help Minnie Minoso of Si. I.uuis. Minoso 
was hitting .2.31 when he banged his head 
against the wall trying to niakc a catch. For 
the rest of the week he hit .273. I'hiladclphiu 
Manager Gene Mauch probably felt like 
banging his head against the wall after watch- 
ing some of his players' boners. After losing 
to the Mels8-(>.thc Philliesdid well, though. 
Don Demeler. a converted outlieldcr. made 
several spectacular plays at third base. Ted 
Savage hit one of the longest home runs in 
the history of Connie Mack Stadium and the 
Phillies won live in a row, their longest 
streak since June I960. Lou Klein took over 
as head coach for Cltitago and said. ”l‘m 
not interested in home runs," His boys took 
him at his word. They did not hit one for 
25 innings. Still at the bottom of the stand- 
ings was New \ork. This despite the fact that 
the Mets had live regular.s batting over .300. 
The Y’ankces liad just two. end 




Aeculron "542" craftj'tl in:4-KT£Old Taeaffd a:i gate' strar S25C* 


ArruUon "209" di'.I ncl 


ra-;? and maict .ns irk b'aceler $175* 


Symbol of accuracy through electronics 
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Have you heard the new sound of accuracy? 
Listen! Its the htished hum of accutron’! 


Accutron doesn't tick, It hums. That's because Accutron is not a 
watch, but a totally new kind of wrist timepiece. An electronic time- 
piece so revolutionary, so astonishingly accurate, it makes even the 
finest watch on earth obsolete. That hushed hum is the heart-beat 
of Accutron. It comes from a t ny. electronically powered tuning fork. 
This tuning fork replaces the ancient hairspring and balance wheel 
- source of inaccuracy in all watches, even electric watches. Result? 
Accutron is the first timepiece in history guaranteed 99.9977ff 
accurate on your wnst. Yet Accutron is tough. With only 12 moving 
parts, it rarely, if ever, needs repair. Never never needs winding, 
And of course, Accutron is shock-resistant, waterproof? anti-mag- 


netic. Be the man who wears Accuti-on. And for the man who likes 
the best, Accutron is the finest gift of all. At better leweiers from $150? 

ACCUTRON GUARANTEE OF ACCURACY' Accutron is guaranteed by 
Butova not to gam or lose more than one minute a month m actual da ly use 
on your wrist. For one full year trom date of purchase, the authorised jeweler 
from whom you purchased your Aucutron timepiece will adjust it 
to this tolerance, if necessary, without charge. mm 

THE SECRET OF ACCUTRON ACC U RACY TH HOUGH « f 
ELECTRONICS! This tmy tuning fork is oscillated at the rate of ' 

360 times a second by a germanium transistor, powered by a button . \ 

size power cell. It keeps Accutron 99 9977*'^ accurate on you r wnsl. ^ j 
Accutron is really a marvel of miero-mcncatunzalion. * * 



ACCUTRON bv BULOVA- worlds only electronic wrist timepiece 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FOR THE BIROS 

Sirs: 

[ like and feed birds, but I thought that 
Mr. Tinsley’s piece fZ/tre Oj/iu* Our Ft-arb- 
<m/ Fnnmesf, April 30) was cute. Of course, 
it doesn’t mean anything. 

Bn l BtNNCTT 

Highland Park, 111. 

Sirs: 

Raymond Tinsley is an out-and-out idiot. 
F-ivc niiniites after he had killed every bird 
in the world he would be so swarming with 
insects that he would hardly be able to write 
his second article entitled //ere Comes Our 
Six-lengeit Enemies.' 

One more stupid, one-sided article like this 
and I'll cancel my subscription. 

Pt rtR B LAimir 

Dalton. Pa. 

Sirs: 

Raymond Tinsley’s emotional article 
leases me coUI. So some bir<Js do iK’casidn- 
ally transmit disease, but has he eser made a 
survey of the maladies that he might con- 
ceivably catch from his fellow humans? Per- 
haps wc should accommodate him in a ster- 
ile, stainless-steel abode, impervious to the 
ravages of the bacteria that inhabit most of 
nature’s domain. For myself. I prefer to ac- 
cept the risk of hearing the chirping of the 
sparrow, and glimpsing the superb color and 
pure beauty of so many of the creatures that 
have an inalienable right to share this world 
of ours. 

Mf-HVVN Gavlard 

Fulton, N.tf'. 

Sirs: 

A carrier pigeon dropped this manuscript 
on my desk the other day. I thought your 
bird editor might like to have it. 

On a tree by a wUhw. <i liille lorn lit 
Sanf! "Tinsley, o Tinsley, n Tinsley I" 
So / said lo him, "OitAev Bird, why do 
you sil 

Sini'inf', Tins/ey, o riii\/cy, o rins/ty'.^ 
Are i'oii angry a! Raymond? .-Ire you 
in o pel?" 

ii'iih a chirp only fainlly suflused with 
regret 

He replied, "I am wailing to //i a! a jet 
Bearing Tinsley, o Tinsley, o Tinsley." 

Pi im Sandirson 

W'oodmere, N.Y. 

Sirs; 

Sonielhingyour '“brave’' bird fightcromits 
in his third-class article is the brave war rec- 


ord of ”Chcr Ami," the pigeon that caused 
General Pershing to carry that brave soldier 
in feathers to the ship in World War I. Not 
to mention a do/cn other birds that won 
decorations for their bravery under fire, com- 
ing in with spattered blood and broken legs 
with their messages dangling to a tendon. 
Yourgreat Paper Warrior Tinsley makes real 
men want to throw up. 

RvLPti 1 lAisrs 

Portland. Ore. 

FOR RAY 

Sirs; 

Three cheers for putting into print what 
I’ve long been advocating. Birds cat our 
cherries, have bombing practice with my 
clean wash on the clothesline, and are just 
plain "dirty birds." Would that they con- 
centrate their dirty work around the homes 
of the bird lovers! 

Marv L. Link 

Kenosha, Wis. 

Sirs: 

.As a longtime ornithphobc I congratu- 
late Raymond Tinsley on his April article 
exposing some of the more notorious of our 
feathered fiends. While it cannot be denied 
that some nonedible birds are useful, most 
of these reptilian anachronisms arc vandals, 
noisemakers. spreaders of filth and carriers 
of disease. 

Fortunately wc are no longer plagued by 
the passenger pigeon, and when the starling, 
Lnglish sparrow, city pigeon, sea gull, swal- 
low and robin have gone their way, civi- 
li/alion and sanitation will have taken a 
long step forward. 

Mike Maiross 

Gardiner, Mont. 

FOR THE BOYS 

Sirs: 

Si'ORis Illustrattu outdid itself in that 
priceless article on boys' baseball books 
iA Sneering Laugh with the Buses Loaded. 
Apnf 2J). Tliosc were the "good old days" 
for sure. My project for today is lo track 
down Ralph Henry Barbour's \Teatherhy's 
Inning and reread it for old time's sake. 
Thanks for the memories. 

Emanor Gusiai-son 

Hampton, Va. 

Sirs: 

Robert Cantwell was talking to our gen- 
eration. 

Mau Evans 

Lamed, Kans. 


Sirs; 

I was reminded of Albert Stearns's fasci- 
nating story. C/ir/.v and ibe Wonderful 
Lump, in the March 1895 number of Si 
Sidudas. Chris, the home-team pitcher, 
finding himself in peril of being knocked 
out of the box. begs time lo go to the club- 
house for his "medicine." where, rubbing 
an old lamp a la Aladdin, he summons the 
gcnic. w ho as Chris’s double lakes his place 
on the mound. Needless to say. the genie 
strikes out the opposing side and. for good 
measure, goes on lo win the game with a 
bascs-loaded home run. 

[>oublless many a modern pitcher has 
wished that he might <iimmon a doubling 
genie. -Alas that such stories today are found 
only on secondhand bookshelves. 

Lyman G. Richards, M.D. 
Cambridge. Mass, 

Sirs: 

You overlooked an interesting, yet aver- 
age book: Home Run King: or How Pep 
Pindar Won His Tide, by Babe Ruth. Il 
was published by the A. L. Burt Company 
in 1920, It tits pretty well into the stereo- 
type of the books you mentioned, and from 
it you can see that the Babe was a heck of 
a lot more ballplayer than author. 

Charles Sandmel 

Cincinnati 


EDITORIAL *. ADVERTISING CORRESPOND- 
ENCE Spohts Ili.i VTKAlili, Time & Lite 
Huildmit. RocEefeller Cenier, Ne» York 20. 
New York. 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE Ctlarfcs A. AJjItl^, 
General Manuiter. Mail tulHcription orders ami 
all correspondence or insiriic ion« for change 
of addrese— accompanied by addresi label from 
cover ol Sports Ii i.iiSTRisTTn — (o' Spur is Ii i cs- 
tRATi i> Subscription Service. 540 Nordi Miclngan 
Avenue, Chic.-igo 1 1 . Illinois. Change of address: 
Always send old address label from Sports II I CS- 
TRxri ocoscr and new address (wiili /one ntiinbcr. 
if any). Please allow live weeks for changeoser. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES U.S.. Canada and L'.S. 
Possess ons. I yr. S6.75- All oilier sobscriplions, I 
yr. $S.00. 

Time Inc. also publishes Tim). Lif). Iortum. 
Archiik n RAi. loKiM. lloLsi & Hiisii and. in 
conjunction with its subsidiaries, the Iniernalion- 
al editions of Tisn and l.iii. Chairman of the 
Hoard. Andrew Ifeiskcll: Chairman. Lxeculive 
Comniiitec. Roy T.. Larsen: Chairman, hinance 
Commiiiee. Charles L. Siillinan: Prcsidctil. fames 
A. Linen: Lseculise Vice Presideni and Treasurer. 
I). VV. Bruniudugh; Senior Vice President. Howard 
Black: Vice Pres deni and Secrclars. Bernard 
Barnes: Vic-e Pres, deni and Assistant to the Pre.- 
ident. Arnold VV, Carlson; Vice Presidents. Ldgar 
K Baker. Clay Buckhoul. Allen Groscr. C. D. 
Jackson. Arthur R, Murphy Jr.. Ralph I). Paine 
Jr.. P. I. I’rcniicc. VVesion C. Pullen Jr.; Comp- 
troller and Assisianl Sccrciary, John I*. Harves; 
Assistant Comptroller and Avsislant Secrctarv, 
Charles L. Gleason Ir.; Assisianl Treasurer. 
VV. G. JJavis: Assisianl "Treasurer. Fvan S. In- 
gols; Assistant Treasurer. Rich.ird R. McKcsiugh. 
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Wollensak means precision in sound! Just touch a button, sit back, relax. Let the magnifi- 
cent Wollensak Stereophonic bathe you in sound, rich, and full-bodied as only stereo tape can 
bring it to you. Listen to the sound of the world’s greatest voices, triumphal orchestras 
captured precisely by the exclusive Wollensak "Balanced-Tone.” Know the unique pleasure 
and satisfaction of owning a Wollensak Stereophonic 
. . . of playing 2 and 4 track stereo tapes, or recording 
and playing up to 8 hours single track. Dual speed, 
iO watts of power. See it, hear it now. 


[Uollensak 



IF YOU SMOKE FOR PLEASURE and not just from habit, get to know the satisfaction of 
Chesterfield King. Your smoking pleasure is long and true and filter-free. For Chesterfield 
is twenty-one great vintage tobaccos grown mild, aged mild, blended mild— filtered mild. 
No wonder millions of pleasure smokers say about Chesterfield King . . . “THEY SATISFY." 


Qt 


GREAT 

TOBACCOS 


on 

make ■ ■ 


WONDERFUL 

SMOKES!! 


THE SAME GREAT TOBACCOS ARE IN BOTH REGULAR CHESTERFIELD AND CHESTERFIELD KING 



